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BY H. B. R. 


I HAD crossed the Kafué at that 
brief and loveliest moment of the 
African day—when high overhead 
the night’s first stars shine and in 
the west the last of day lingers. To 
my left the broad river was golden 
in the sunset ; to my right the stream 
was black and inscrutable. Rather 
muzzily, I remember, my brain 
registered the scene as in some way 
symbolic of this great continent: 
the darkness on my right was the 
‘Black Africa’ of the Cape Town 
politicians; the smooth shining 
waters, I supposed, must be the 
White Africa, civilised Africa, full 
of light and progress and . . . and 
. . « But somehow, after six weeks 
in the Union during a pre-election 
fever, it was not quite convincing. 
Q 


Earlier in the day, indeed in the 
heat of the afternoon, I had topped 
the southern escarpment and looked 
down on the Zambesi valley. Far 
below me was forest so dense, so 
distant, that the packed trees looked 
like moss: here and there I could 
see the glint of the river, and beyond, 
range upon range, green, grey, mauve, 
the darkest blue, rose the northern 
escarpment, and the high hills of 
Portuguese East far away to the 
right. I had thought it hot enough ; 
but as I continued the winding 
descent into the valley and was well 
into the forest-belt, I began to 
understand what heat—the solid, 
airless heat of the Zambesi valley— 
is like. 

Even if there were no Customs 
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and Immigration formalities, one 
could not rush across the gleaming 
metal of the Beit Bridge and the 
gleaming water of this mighty river. 
To my mind the Zambesi is more 
beautiful, even more impressive here 
at Chirundu than at the Victoria 
Falls. There the grandeur of the 
Falls overshadows everything else ; 
one almost forgets the river itself. 
But here the Zambesi is nothing but 
a river—an immense, terrific river— 
broad, and vast and powerful, flowing 
through Africa. From afar it looks 
blue and peaceful, almost languid in 
the steamy atmosphere; but close 
at hand one can gauge the pace of the 
streams and currents and eddies, and 
notice their many colours—blue and 
gold, mauve and bronze and tawny 
orange—racing past the green banks. 
It is as though a great peacock’s tail 
were swept across the landscape. 

Beyond the Bridge, the road was 
good for some miles ; but tribulation 
followed. Up the escarpment a 
realignment was in progress, and 
constant ‘road closed’ signs led 
to constant deviations, which were 
just tracks, up hill and down dale, 
with the most appalling surfaces. 
And by now the sun was getting 
low, so that whenever the track 
turned into the west, I met a golden 
wall of dazzling sun-lit dust, com- 
pletely blinding. Twice nearly over 
the edge, and once nearly into a 
stream, suggested caution ; and thus 
it was that night was nearly upon 
me when I reached the Kafué. 

I was bound for the Copper Belt, 
but well ahead of my time-table. 
So, having some days to spare, I 
had decided to make a deviation of 





my own and revisit an old friend 
who lived off the more beaten tracks 
of Northern Rhodesia. But still for 
many a mile I travelled the road 
that leads through Lusaka and 
Broken Hill to the Copper Belt— 
much frequented by long, shiny 
American cars and enormous 
thundering lorries, each with its 
following cloud of suffocating dust, 
which effectually concealed the 
cavernous pot-holes in an otherwise 
tolerable road. But at last I came 
to the turn off the main road. There 
was indeed a sign-post, though so 
defaced as to be illegible; there was, 
not far away, an ‘ hotel’ of sorts, also 
an Indian store; but there seemed 
no reason for the broad highway, 
nicely surfaced and graded, which 
stretched away into the distance. 
There was about it an air of un- 
expectedness. It seemed a road that 
led from nowhere to nowhere. For 
a hundred miles or so I continued. 
The road was broad enough for four 
streams of traffic; but I encountered 
not one single vehicle. Yes—one. 
It was a very curious vehicle. 
Certainly, it had wheels, but in such 
odd places, and of such strange 
proportions, that I wondered. It 
was bright yellow-green, and with its 
ungainly sprawl looked exactly like 
one of those curiously-articulated in- 
sects one meets hereabouts—a pray- 
ing-mantis or some such. On closer 
inspection, it proved to be an im- 
mense ‘grader,’ broken-down and 
parked beside the track. Somehow, 
it made that lonely road even lonelier. 

So far as traffic was concerned, 
things had not changed much—I 
thought back twenty years or more 
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when last I had passed along this 
same, but then very different road. 
Then it had been not much 
more than a well-beaten track, of 
curious and unexpected surfaces, of 
surprising twists and turns through 
the forest. But I seemed to remember 
many more villages then, many more 
natives afoot; more incident, more 
character about the whole countryside. 
The road had obviously had an 
object—it had led from somewhere 
to somewhere, even if only to the 
groups of huts beside the track. 
Or was it that, owing to the vile 
surface, one went much slower and 
looked more carefully? Now, 
travelling rapidly and much more 
smoothly down the middle of the 
road, one saw so much less. The 
close-ranked trees were farther off, 
and only here and there was a village 
to be seen, well away from the 
highway. An occasional monkey 
skipped across; but, at this pace, 
it was out of the question to look 
for game. Most of the natives were 
on bicycles, wobbling wildly in the 
rough going at the side of the road, 
far too intent on navigation to spare 
a hand for greeting—and, besides, 
perhaps greetings for the m’sungu 
were not quite so forthcoming as 
they had been? I don’t know: the 
natives afoot, seeing the approaching 
dust-cloud, wisely disappeared into 
the long grass beside the road. 

So far it had been dull going: 
the flat country was thickly wooded 
on both sides of the road, but with 
poor tertiary forest from which large 
trees were absent, and even consider- 
able trees were scarce—evidence of 
the old, wasteful method of agri- 





culture of the natives, who burn 
the forest, plant their corn and 
ground-nuts and cassava—stay a 
season or two and then move on—to 
repeat the process ad infinitum. Very 
slowly—but oh! so slowly and 
painfully—better methods are being 
learned, so that one may (if one is an 
optimist) hope that in time forest- 
conservation may be possible. This 
is, of course, if in the meantime 
everything burnable is not felled to 
provide fuel for the mines and 
industry. One hears, indeed, a great 
deal about the destruction effected 
by the indigenes; but an innocent 
question about the number of square 
miles of forest consumed by the 
Copper Belt in the last ten years is 
not considered in the best of taste. 

At length I reached my first land- 
mark—a river. Such a river! It 
turned round an island above the 
bridge ; brown-gold with peat, it slid 
beneath and broke in silver foam on 
a buttress of rock; then flowed 
along a smooth granite wall and 
swirled with much white water into 
along deep pool. I watched. Yes— 
just there; I marked the place with 
an anxious eye—a fish would take 
you, just as the fly came round... . 
Unfortunately there are, of course, 
no salmon in this perfect little 
salmon-river : trout they have tried, 
but so far without success; so the 
bream—not by any means a despic- 
able fish—are left in sole possession. 
What a pity! I climbed into the car 
again, threw my cigarette into the 
river, and drove on. 

I knew I had to cross one more 
river and then drive twenty miles on ; 
and then, I had been warned, there 
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was a hut on the left of the road 
which marked the turn-off, down a 
ghastly track—and then one was 
there. Duly I crossed the river, 
carefully I noted the milage; and 
on I drove. Better country now, 
and climbing all the time ; the forest 
was better too, with larger if fewer 
trees; and there were steep hills, 
some bush-clad, some just enormous 
bare boulders. Far to the north- 
west I could see the purple heads of 
the Irumi mountains, away in the 
Belgian Congo: I must be getting 
on. I looked down and was horrified 
to see that I had travelled over 
twenty-two miles since crossing the 
river. Perhaps I had missed that 
hut? Perhaps I had not. Perhaps 
I had better go on. . . . I went on. 


I will call him my friend. No 
names, no pack-drill. 

Fifty-seven years ago two very 
young men in the Administrative 
Service of the British South Africa 
Company were dispatched westward 
from Fort Jameson to occupy, take 
over, and initiate the beginnings of 
British government and justice in 
‘the Hook of the Kafué’—a vast 
expanse of the blackest of Black 
Africa, extending from the Luangwa 
River in the east to the Kafué in the 
west and including what is now 
Northern Rhodesia’s Copper Belt. 
The story of this remarkable feat 
has been told in a book—but the 
book, unfortunately, did not, ap- 
parently, commend itself to those 
who read books. Too bad; they 
missed a lot. 


A mile. Two miles. No hut. I 
went back. I remembered there 
was little twilight in these parts— 
the afternoon was getting on; I had 
better hurry. I could not hurry— 
I had to crawl, craning out of the 
window. No hut; not the sign of a 
hut. Then, out of the corner of my 
eye, something in the grass; I shot 
past. I backed. Yes. I stopped; 
got out; inspected. Yes. It had 
been a hut—once, twenty-odd years 
ago. I had forgotten that Time—and 
huts—pass. I backed, swung the 
car off the road, bounced over the 
ditch, and found myself bumping 
and lurching and crashing down the 
dried-up watercourse which is my 
friend’s mile-long drive. In due 
course I arrived. 


My friend continued in the Service 
for half a dozen years or so, and 
then we parted ; faults on both sides, 
no doubt. Since then he has lived 
close-by where he first began, within 
a few miles of his first boma. Now, 
remarkably hale and hearty despite 
his years, he remains—an Ararat 
amid the floods of change. That is, 
of course, but the very bare skeleton 
of a very remarkable story. 

In the curious castle-like edifice 
which is his house, he has an upper 
chamber; therein a long table, 
sufficient chairs, and rows and rows 
of books; much to my surprise I 
noticed that there was electric light. 
But it was not yet time for illumina- 
tion. Again it was that wonderful 
half-hour in Africa. The stars were 
above us; but to the north-west 
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I saw through the wide windows 
that daylight lingered still on distant 
hills and the dense forest beneath. 
I pointed. 

“Those hills—whereabouts are 
they ?” 

My friend, looking just like 
Captain Kettle, with his neat beard 
and piercing eyes, glanced at the 
distant prospect for a second or 
two, then turned to me. 

“Those? Oh! Foreign parts, 
as you might say. Congo Belge, my 
boy, Congo Belge.” 

It is no good my stroking my grey 
hairs, or making any protest. I 
know full well that his mode of 
address refers only to my youth—and 
lamentable inexperience—in all things 
African. I would never protest. 

I had forgotten. Of course ; that 
queer narrow bag of Belgian Congo, 
that hangs down right into Northern 
Rhodesia. The Katanga... and 
in the bag are vast deposits of cop- 
per of well-nigh incalculable value. 
Geologically they are of course all 
one with the Copper Belt; but 


But he sat silent, turning his glass 
between his fingers, gazing out into 
the darkness. It seemed a long time 
before he spoke. . . . 

“*T don’t really know where to 
begin, my boy...and I don’t 
know where to end, either. You 
see, it’s a long, long story; it goes 
a long way back. I could go on for 
ever. One thing leads to another, 
you know. I remember so much, 
when I think back. . . .” 

He sat silent again, stroking his 


unfortunately geology and geography 
appear to have got out of step. It 
seems a queer bit of frontier- 
demarcation. I said something to 
the effect. 

“Ah! my boy—you’re right. 
However, you must remember that 
it’s not only God that moves in a 
mysterious way—politicians are much 
the same. Though I don’t mean to 
suggest that they are inspired— 
except possibly by Old Nick.” 

He paused a moment. Outside, 
the last of the daylight had faded, 
and the stars were ablaze; a little 
breeze stirred in the leaves of the 
mango-trees across the stream: the 
usual jackal wailed. 

“If you want to hear the story, 
my boy, we’ll have to sit down to it. 
Moreover, a couple of glasses 
wouldn’t be amiss; and—have you 
taken your paludrin? No! I 
thought as much ”—he darted a fierce 
glance at me—“ Babes in the Wood, 
all you young chaps. . . . However 
—let’s see.—Where’s the bottle? 
Ah! Right—now, then. .. .” 


long, carefully-brushed hair and his 
smart little beard. As I watched 
him I felt it incredible that this taut, 
spruce figure, this vivid countenance 
and youthful voice, could belong to 
a man of over seventy-five years of 


age. 

And then he took a long pull at 
his glass, and began. 

“Pll keep it as short as I can,” 
he said. ‘“‘ Mind you this isn’t 
official history ; it isn’t polite history, 
the like of which you’ll read in books. 
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But in my belief it’s true history—or 
as near as you'll get to it in these 
benighted days... . 

** Well, you'll have heard of the 
‘scramble for Africa?’ Yes. Of 
course it began away back in the 
’eighties—before even my time; 
but most of Europe plotted and 
schemed and dam’ near fought over 
the business for over twenty years. 
We’d got a good start in Africa in the 
early days, you’d say—and then 
about the ’sixties, I think it was, we 
seem to have gone to sleep. And 
we slept for twenty years or more. 
But the rest of *em had become 
quite wide awake. So when at long 
last good Queen Victoria’s England 
did a yawn and a stretch and opened 
its eyes—well, we had to start 
moving. 

“Fortunately we had some good 
men then—fine men. Lugard, Sir 
Harry Johnston, Mackinnon, and 
of course Mr Rhodes—Mr Rhodes 
and his B.S.A. Company. He saw 
what was happening ; he understood. 
... The Germans... then the 
Portuguese and the French—trying 
to stake their claims right across 
Africa—an east to west job; and 
above them all, dear Uncle Leopold 
trying to blow up his Congo—like a 
blasted bull-frog! Mr Rhodes was 
like a man burrowing up through 
the haystack of Africa, meaning to 
come out on top, and pushing and 
shoving all the rubbish aside. And 
he did shove too ! 

** Now—to get a bit closer to it all : 
and back to 1890, or a shade earlier. 
Mr Rhodes and his B.S.A. had 


already nobbled two of the big black 
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rulers: Lobengula of the Matabele, 
south of the Zambesi—hence South- 
ern Rhodesia; and Lewanika of the 
Barotse, north of the river—hence 
Northern Rhodesia, or at any rate, 
the north-western portion of it. 
Beyond the Barotse, to the west, 
were the Portuguese, with their 
‘greater Angola’ plans; to the 
north Uncle Leopold, pumping up 
the Congo Free State bigger and 
bigger... . 

“* The Belgians had a lot of trouble, 
a lot of fighting—Arabs as well as 
natives—but there were powerful 
incentives, as you might say; rub- 
ber, and ivory, and of course cop- 
per. Yes: Livingstone and Lovett 
Cameron had known all about the 
copper in the Katanga years ago. 
. . . Obviously, there was no time 
to be lost. 

“Now it happened at that time 
that there was another big black 
king—whom no one, so far, had 
nobbled; he lived west of the 
Luapula and his kingdom, Garan- 
ganze—which you’re not likely to 
find on the map these days—included 
all the Katanga. His name was 
Mushidi. I don’t suppose you’ve 
heard of him—few people have; 
especially as most so-called histories 
write his name—if they write it at all— 
as M’siri, and so manage to produce 
some wonderful confusions. Any- 
how, he must have been considerably 
above the average of black rulers: 
cruel and bloodthirsty if you like ; 
in plain fact, bloodthirsty as hell he 
was; but they all were that... . 
Oh! Lord, when I read of your 
softy politicians at home bleating 
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about the way we treat the Africans 
I long to tell them how we saved 
the Africans from the Africans— 
and just what that means. . . . 

“However, Mushidi. Oh! yes. 
Well, as I was saying, Mushidi was 
across the path of the Belgians— 
and Rhodes had his eye on him 
too: but as you'll recollect, no doubt, 
with Mr Rhodes it was ‘ Philanthropy 
—plus § per cent.’ Anyhow, in the 
end it was a dead heat. But even 
so, we lost; and so”— he jerked 
his thumb outwards, towards the 
darkness—“ it’s the Belgian and not 
the British just over the hill: the 
Union Miniére, not the British 
South Africa Company. 

** It happened this way.” 


“In the year of grace 1890, two 
men were dispatched from Nyasaland 
to seek out Mushidi and arrange 
the usual concessions and ‘ treaty.’ 
One was Alfred Sharpe, afterwards 
Sir Alfred, and a fine, big bug; 
the other was Joseph Thomson. They 
met in Blantyre and, much to their 
mutual surprise, found that they 
had both, unknown to each other, 
been commissioned for the same 
end—Sharpe by Harry Johnston, 
Thomson by Rhodes. So they 
arranged to go by different routes ; 
Sharpe was to go by the northern 
route via Karonga and Lake Mweru, 
while Thomson was to go south, by 
Lake Bangweolo. 

** We'll take the last first. To be 
brief, Thomson had bad luck; lost 
his porters and lost his way. He 
never got within three hundred miles 
of Mushidi. But he did find one 
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Mushiri, a chief of the Lambas—a 
very different cup of tea! With him, 
he claimed to have made a treaty— 
verbal or written.—But if he was so 
much at sea as to mistake the petty 
Mushiri for the great Mushidi, I 
can’t see how he knew enough to 
make much of a treaty! Nor do I 
think that the ‘the Authorities’ 
were very much satisfied with this 
treaty, either ; for when Jones and I 
were sent into those parts ten years 
later to take over, there was no 
mention of any prior treaties or 
agreements. One day I'll tell you 
that story, too—how we acquired— 
nice word, that—how we ‘ acquired ’ 
our Copper Belt. It’s a queerish 
story. 

** Now we'll take a look at Mushidi 
and Sharpe; and first I must tell 
you something about Mushidi. One 
of the great men—great scoundrels, 
if you like—of Black Africa who, 
like so many of his kind, had 
‘jumped’ his throne and then 
succeeded by cunning and un- 
remitting cruelty in keeping it. In 
his capital of Bunkeya, about a 
hundred and fifty miles north and 
slightly west of Lake Bangweolo, 
he apparently collected all the cut- 
throats in Africa; and he ruled by 
setting one lot against the other. 
He traded west to Portuguese Bihé 
and east to Zanzibar—slaves mostly, 
and copper, ivory and cattle, raiding 
incessantly and fighting—Lubas and 
Wembas and Arabs and all sorts. 
He had five hundred wives and among 
them his queen—a white woman, 
Maria de Fonseca—bought from the 
Portuguese for a parcel of ivory. 





“He had, too, a white prisoner— 
the missionary, Dan Crawford, who 
perforce acted on occasions as 
Mushidi’s secretary and adviser: 
rather like Msiligazi’s ‘ Tomasi ’— 
the missionary-medico, Morgan 
Thomas. 

**As may be imagined, Mushidi 
was not exactly a popular ruler, and 
by 1890 or so various birds were 
coming home to roost, so that he 
was quite prepared to flirt with the 
Belgians; they might be useful in 
dealing with some of his rebellious 
friends. ... 

“And then one fine morning, 
unannounced and almost unaccom- 
panied, in walked Alfred Sharpe. 
He demanded audience with the 
king: then and there, tattered and 
torn with all the marks of his exacting 
journey, he came straight to the 
point. Protection by the Great 
White Queen—the Union Jack to 
hold off the Congo Star—and ... 
a concession. He went too fast; 
although Mushidi knew that even then 
four separate Belgian expeditions 
were turning their footsteps towards 
the Katanga, he disliked such rush- 
diplomacy; he was affronted. So 
it didn’t work—yet. He took violent 
offence and Sharpe was sent to the 
right-about and escorted to the 
frontier ; he left, with no idea but 
that he had signally failed. 

“Then something happened. 
Whether Mushidi had been im- 
pressed by Sharpe’s bluff honesty, 
or whether he merely had some idea 
of playing off the British against the 
Belgians, will never be known. In 
any case, he changed his mind. One 
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fine morning he summoned his 
Council and announced the new look. 
* Sons of the Dust ’—it was his usual 
mode of address—‘Sons of the 
Dust, we know the English to be 
the true people.’ So that was that. 
Dan Crawford was forthwith required 
to take up his pen and indite a letter 
to Sharpe, summoning him to return 
forthwith, and promising him all— 
and more than all—he had asked 
for. 

“ That letter never reached Sharpe. 
This is where the dead heat was 
just too dam’ dead! It was inter- 
cepted, and destroyed. By whom? 
You'd be surprised! By an English- 
man—by an English ex-officer, 
Captain Stairs, late of her Majesty’s 
Royal Artillery, late of Stanley’s 
Emin Relief Expedition; and now 
in Belgian employ. He tore up that 
letter, having perused same; and 
lit his blasted pipe with it, for all I 
know! And said nuffin’. Oh! 
yes, I know ‘ All’s fair in . . . war.’ 
But somehow . . . and there’s more 
to come ! 

“* So Mushidi didn’t get his Sharpe 
back; instead, he had to wait and 
plot and scheme and wriggle to try 
and keep the Belgians adangle. .. . 
Paul le Marinel; Delcommune ; 
Capitaine Bia—they all tried and 
were turned away; all told to clear 
out p.d.q.—or else. But it couldn’t 
be kept up for ever. 

“And then one fine summer 
morning at the end of November 
1891 things, it seemed, were really 
taking a better turn—for who should 
appear but Masoudi, lately one of 
Stanley’s followers, and bearing, 
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moreover, a letter from one Captain 
Stairs, full of polite protestations and 
most generous proposals : and—this 
is the nub—he subscribed himself 
with a fine flourish—‘I am the 
Englishman, Bwana Mzinga (‘ The 
Lord of Artillery’), W. E. Stairs.’ 
You said you’d be damned? I say, 
Amen. 

** There was suspicion among the 
councillors; but Mushidi would 
have none of it. ‘They are the 
English, do you hear, Sons of the 
Dust! And we know the English to 
be the true people!’ So they were 
welcomed. On December the 14th 
they made a formal entry with their 
Zanzibari troops—Stairs, Bodson, 
the Marquis de Bonchamps, Dr 
Maloney and Robinson—English- 
sounding names—but none the less, 
all Belgian officers. 

** Soon, though, the truth was out ; 
Mushidi recoiled in tortuous negotia- 
tions and dark plots, seeking some 
way out, some chink for escape, 
some loophole between a rebellious 
people and an implacable enemy. 
But at last Stairs forced the pace. 
On the rg9th he hoisted the Congo 
Star, and issued a Belgian proclama- 
tion; and that night Mushidi the 
King escaped. But not far and not 
for long. Pursuit followed at once 
to Murema, where he had taken 
refuge, and on the 20th Captain 


Bodson was sent, with four Headmen 
as envoys, to parley. The Headmen 
entered the stockade first. Then, as 
they did not reappear, Bodson went 
in. He saw Mushidi, surrounded 
by his bodyguard, and the four 
Headmen bound as prisoners. He 
must have known what that meant. 
But he came slowly on—he was a 
very brave man. Then, when he 
was within a few paces, Mushidi 
drew his sword and rushed at him. 
Bodson killed him with a single 
revolver-shot—and then twenty roar- 
ing Tower-muskets put an end to 
Bodson. 

“I think that’s about the end 
of the story—it was ‘ effective 
occupation’ as the phrase went—in 
other words, the Katanga had become 
Belgian. It’s a bit of History; 
anyway, what I believe to be History 
—and I heard most of it at first 
hand, one way and another.... 
It’s a long time ago; and I don’t 
suppose it makes much odds, when 
all’s said and done. . . . But some- 
how it still makes me hot under 
the collar, being beat like that. 

* You see, if only Thomson hadn’t 
lost his way and wasted time... 
if only Sharpe had worked it a bit 
different . . . if only Stairs hadn’t 
played those dirty tricks... . Yes 
—if only. Well, that’s the road 


that leads to nowhere.” 











ADIOS, AMIGO 


BY JOHN ONSLOW 


I FIRST saw him in the early spring 
of 1947. Patches of snow still lay 
on the brakes of the Peace River, and 
on the rolling hills. The Chinook 
roared from the south-west, and the 
melted snow fled frothing down the 
coulées and swept eastwards on the 
river ice. 

The wind was howling in the eaves 
of the house, and by the ranch 
buildings the tall spruce bent and 
swayed. I straightened up from 
greasing a waggon-wheel, for I had 
heard the sound of a bell. A little 
band of horses came prinking down 
the steep rocky grade above me. I 
opened the corral gate, and an old 
gaunt mare broke into a shambling 
trot, the bell at her neck tonking at 
every swing of her great fiddle head. 
The horses quickened their pace 
behind her, sending the loose gravel 
and rocks rolling down almost to my 
feet. My partner, Tim, came over 
the brow of the hill, riding slowly, 
his big sleek sorrel gently reaching 
for the bit. The horse was in 
contrast with the little troop before 
him. They had wintered on the 
range, and the guard hairs on their 
bellies and on the inner sides of their 
legs hung long. Their coats were 
ragged where the hairs were shedding 
in patches, their manes and tails 
unkempt. It was a motley collection. 





There were big ‘half-legged’ work- 
horses showing signs of Shire, Clydes- 
dale, Belgian breeding ; small rough 
cayuses and saddle-horses which had 
some pretensions to good blood; 
old sway-backed mares ; mares heavy 
in foal; yearlings and two-year-olds ; 
browns, greys, buckskins, sorrels, 
strawberry roans. And the last to 
come down the trail was a pinto pony. 

They were all thin. The thickness 
of their winter coats partly hid the 
gauntness of their ribs, but could 
not hide the jutting hip-bones and 
the deep poverty-lines that creased 
the hind-quarters on each side of 
their tails. They were weak, and 
only the hay piled in the corral 
induced the band to break into a 
shambling trot. The winter had 
been exceptionally hard. Each 
mouthful of frozen dead grass had 
had to be found beneath the crusted 
snow, through which the horses had 
pawed endlessly. The white rolling 
hills had been pock-marked with the 
scuffling of the horses’ hooves, and 
the ground beneath the poplar-trees 
scraped to the roots where the band 
had found dried leaves. They had 
nibbled at the willow-bushes, eating 
the dead leaves and the living twigs. 

Now the new grass was pushing 
upwards through the old, and every 
day the tinge of green on the brown 








hills became more pronounced. It 
was my first spring in the Peace 
River country: in fact, I had only 
been in Canada for four months. 
I saw the range horses at a distance 
and even then their condition 
startled me. If one horse in the 
United Kingdom had been seen in 
such a physical state the R.S.P.C.A. 
would have swept into action, the 
Press would have thundered, and 
millions of good people would have 
raged ; refugees and slums forgotten. 
In a green and gentle country that 
would be right and proper, but Tim’s 
horses were living naturally in a 
country where temperatures can drop 
lower than minus 60° F., where the 
North Wind can hurl the snow in 
stinging, raging blasts, where the deer 
and moose become weak, and some- 
times, like the horses, die of exposure 
or old age, or are pulled down by 
timber wolves. 

Tim climbed stiffly from the 
saddle. He grunted, and grinned 
wryly. On one side he was covered 
in mud from the point of his shoulder 
to the heel of his boot. Wisps of 
grass were caught in the conchas of 
his chaps. Saddle and tapaderos 
were streaked with mud. 

** You been down ?”’ I said. 

“Ought to know better,” said 
Tim, ‘‘ Goddam side hills are just 
mud on ice, but I never knew Duke 
to make that mistake before. Just 
lost his legs from under.” 

“You all right ?”’ I said. 

“Hell! Yes,” said Tim, and 
limped off to tie his horse to the side 
of the corral. 

Into the barn we put two teams 
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of work-horses. Tim said, “‘ What 
about a saddle-horse for you? You 
choose one, and I'll tell you if he’s 
O.K.” 

I chose an old bay pony. 

“Good enough,” said Tim. 
“He'll do you for a start. Knows 
all the answers, and when you get 
limbered up a bit, we can look out 
for something with a bit more go.” 

Apart from riding Tim’s sorrel 
slowly through the snow I had not 
been on a horse for eight years, and 
my western stock-saddle I found 
strange and uncomfortable. 

Now that the green grass was 
coming we could turn the cattle 
out to graze, and this left sufficient 
hay and oat-sheaves with which to 
strengthen the horses that we needed 
for work. We turned out the rest 
of them except the pinto pony. 

“We'll Keep this rum-looking 
beggar in,” said Tim. “I got him 
cheap last fall. Don’t think he can 
crop enough with his milk teeth. 
We'll feed him up a bit. Lord! 
What a wreck. Should have got him 
in earlier.” 

The wreck whinnied as his com- 
panions wandered away up the hill 
in search of new grass. A few weeks 
on the hills and they would be as 
sleek as seals. I turned to look at 
the pony. 

** What d’you call him ?”’ I asked. 

“Never thought,” said Tim. “I 
suppose ‘ Paint,’ as he’s a pinto.” 

So Paint he became, and fourteen 
years later Paint he still is. His 
winter coat was almost black, boldly 
splotched with white. The white 
stockings on his forelegs stretched 
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above the knees, and a broad blaze 
ran unbroken from his forehead to 
his upper lip. The ends of his coarse 
mane, hanging blue-black on each 
side of his neck, moved slightly, and 
the wind lifted his forelock between 
his ears. The hind-quarters sloped 
away weakly to the narrow gaskins 
of his long legs. His neck was weak 
and unmuscled, and his head looked 
too heavy for him. I walked towards 
him, and he turned to face me, big 
brown eyes rolling. He leaned back 
slightly on his hocks so that his 
forelegs were left stretched before 
him. 

“* Hi there, Paint,” I said. Slowly 
he came out of his crouch, ears 
pricked, his eyes soft and steady. 
I looked at him in amazement. The 
ears were small; the curving tips of 
them turned inwards. Such delicacy 
belied the story of his breeding as 
shown in the coarseness of his mane 
and tail, the hairy heels, the slope 
of his shoulders, the big-boned legs, 
and broad untrimmed hooves as big 
as soup-plates. 

** How’s he bred ?” I asked. 

Tim laughed. 

** Just a catch-colt. His dam had 
some Clyde in her. He’ll be three 
years old this spring.” 

“Where did he get those ears 
from ?”’ I said. 

** S’pose it’s a throw-back to his 
ancestors. Could be that some of 
the Conquistadore horses found their 
way up here and left their mark. 
At least, in hundreds of years there’s 
no reason why their blood shouldn’t 
have found its way up here.” 

“Is he halter-broke ?” I asked. 
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“IT know he’s been ridden by 
kids,” said Tim, “ but watch him if 
you go any closer. He’s a mite 
independent. He strikes, an’ kicks, 
an’ bites. He’s a stud. In fact, he’s 
just an ornery little cayuse. We'll 
cut him when he gets in better shape, 
or we'll have some terrible-looking 
colts around.” 

Paint stayed in the corral for a 
few days. We fed him hay and a 
little grain, and then turned him out, 
to run with the work-horses in Tim’s 
wrangle-field. The Chinook dropped 
to a gentle warm breeze. The 
warmth came in little puffs and 
eddies. The poplars and the willows 
burgeoned, feathery green, and on 
the hills and in the valleys the grass 
grew. The anemones, which were 
known as crocuses, came out on the 
hillsides, and the blue-birds flashed 
above them. The geese were flying 
north, and the snow-buntings had 
gone. In their place came a host 
of little birds, to settle on the fields 
in countless thousands. Blackbirds 
bubbled in song in the willows round 
the spring, and all day and late into 
the evening the robins sang. 

The horses shed their winter coats, 
and each day they became stronger. 
Tim used the work-horses on disc 
and harrow and seed-drill. Every 
morning, when the dew sparkled on 
the gossamer, I rode the old saddle 
pony over the tumbling hills and 
willow scrub of the wrangle-field to 
bring them in to the corrals. In their 
summer coats the horses shone in the 
first blaze of the sun as it cleared the 
hills to the east. They had filled out, 
and showed their new-found energy 
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in games of hide-and-seek among the 
willows. Damp from the dew that 
fell from the trees and bushes I 
drove them home. 

Paint, whose condition was poorer 
than the rest, was the last to shed 
his coat, but he was becoming more 
vigorous. He would challenge my 
right to drive him to the corrals, and 
would turn to threaten my pony with 
his teeth. Slowly he put on flesh. 
His neck strengthened, and by the 
time the prairie-chicken had finished 
their courting and their dancing he 
was resplendent in a shining satin 
coat. His hind-quarters still sloped 
away weakly, but the deep hollows 
were disappearing. 

One day in July Tim said, “‘ Might 
as well use him How’d you like to 
take him on ?”’ 

I looked at Paint, and at that 
moment he happened to look at me 
with his big brown eyes, his head 
bent slightly sideways. . . . 

It is at this juncture that I am 
keenly aware of danger. It is easy 
to construe the mannerisms and 
habits of animals as having human 
thought behind them. If such a 
construction is put upon them, then 
reader and writer alike will find 
themselves wallowing in the sticky 
mess of sentimentality. 

I have said that Paint looked at 
me. It is more likely that his gaze 
was fixed on a little brown cowbird 
scratching in the dust, or a chipmunk 
on a high-topped gate. This does 
not alter the fact that the horse 
looked as if he had a sense of humour. 

** I'd love to,” I said. 

We put a halter on him. This was 


done after we had cornered him. 
He stood in an angle of the corral 
with his heels towards us. Tim 
slapped the ground with the halter, 
and Paint turned to face us. “‘ Could 
be whip-broke,” said Tim, “ but I 
think it’s just inquisitiveness.” 

With a little tussle we put the 
halter on, and Paint led unwillingly. 

“Damn,” said Tim. ‘‘ That’s the 
trouble with kids riding young stuff. 
They just clamber on an’ no one 
teaches the horse anything. He 
probably never will lead out 
properly.” 

We took it in turns to trim his 
feet. Paint stood still while we 
sawed and nipped and rasped at his 
forefeet. With a little tugging and 
hard pressure on the tendons we 
managed to lift them. 

“What about his hind feet?” 
I said, trying to sound unconcerned. 

“I think,” said Tim, smiling, 
‘we'll leave them till he gets to 
know us better. We could tie a 
front leg up, but why mess him 
about ? They ain’t in bad shape.” 

We combed and brushed his mane, 
and I ran the dandy-brush over his 
quarters and down his tail. He 
moved a little and lifted a foot, and 
I hung close. His tail trailed on the 
ground, so standing to one side I 
snipped off a few inches. His toilet 
completed, we stepped back to 
admire our handiwork. “‘ Quite the 
horse,” said Tim, “if he was a 
different shape.” 

Paint took the bit easily. While 
Tim held him I put the blanket 
gently over his back. Paint snorted 
and rolled his eyes. 
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“Whoa! Paint; there’s a good 
fellow,” said Tim. 

I lifted the heavy saddle to his 
back, and Paint jumped sideways. 
The blanket slipped off and fell at 
his forefeet. This sent the pony up 
in the air, and he came down to 
circle round, snorting. 

** Whoa! Knothead,” said Tim. 
After several attempts we had the 
cinch snug, and Paint leaned back 
on his hocks. 

“Here goes,” I said in despair. 
** Ridden by kids ! ” 

** He was a bit smaller then,” said 
Tim. “I think we'll snub him to 
Duke for the first go.” 

He brought his horse from the 
barn, and when mounted, dallied 
Paint’s halter-shank to his saddle- 
horn. Perhaps I may be permitted 
to say that at this time the resiliency 
of youth had long gone from my 
bones, and the thought of me in the 
role of a rootin’-tootin’ bronco-buster 
was disagreeable. Tim’s wife, Sarah, 
came through the spruce-trees. 

** What,” said she, “are you up 
to now?” 

** Going to ride Paint,”’ I said. 

“* Open the gate for us, will you ? ” 
said Tim. 

** You’re both looney,” said Sarah. 
* Your old bones’ll break all to pieces 
when that thing dumps you. He 
looks ready to jump over the moon 
right now.” 

“Ridden by children,” I said 
valiantly. 

I stuck my foot in the stirrup, and 
as I gently lowered myself into the 
saddle I felt Paint crouch beneath me. 

“Lead on,” I said, and touched 


Paint with my legs. For a moment 
he pulled back as Duke stepped 
forward. We rode down the trail 
that ran through the hayfields, Paint 
walking reluctantly, the halter-shank 
taut. There was not an attempted 
buck in him. 

** Cast off ?”’ I suggested, and as 
Tim passed me the end of the halter- 
shank Paint shied away into the long 
hay. There he stopped, and with an 
abrupt movement put his head down 
and started to eat. The anticlimax 
was so great that Tim and I rocked 
with laughter. 

** What a man-killer ! ” I said.’ 

Once I had induced Paint to stop 
eating, we walked slowly behind 
Tim. At intervals my mount paused 
for refreshment, and I kicked him 
in the ribs with my spurless heels. 

**He may pitch yet,” said Tim. 
“ He’s still poor.” 

From then on I rode Paint daily 
for short intervals. If the cattle were 
ranging close to home, I used him. 
He knew nothing of neck-reining, 
and so if I wished to turn, we came 
round in a clumsy arc on a direct 
rein. Pointed away from home it 
was hard work to keep him going, 
but once we began to return, he 
reached for the bit, and fretted when 
I checked him. His jaw on one side 
was iron-hard. If I wished to turn 
to the left and he was of another 
mind, he set his jaw and with head 
bent sideways continued on his way 
in crab-like fashion. ‘Ridden by 
children,’ I thought, and cursed the 
innocents for their practices. I could 
see them on the little colt, hauling 
him round, beating him on until 
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they were sufficient distance for a 
happy break-neck gallop home. No 
wonder he was ‘ doggy,’ lacking im- 
pulsion at any gait. He remembered, 
and was having no more of it. 


When my log-cabin and barn were 
nearly completed I left Tim and his 
family to take up my own abode, a 
mile away. I took with me my few 
worldly possessions, including a team 
and waggon, with Paint tied to the 
tail-gate. 

Our mutual education had begun. 
It was a debatable point who was 
the teacher and who the pupil. 
Paint’s vigour and independence 
increased, and by the fall of the year 
his looks had improved beyond 
expectation. There was a suggestion 
of roundness in his quarters, and 
muscle had filled in the poverty- 
lines. He had great depth to his 
chest, a thing which I had not 
noticed, and the ribs were hidden by 
firm flesh. He had a good natural 
carriage to his head, and was develop- 
ing a hard crest beneath the 
luxuriance of his mane. I had tried 
to create more flexion in his jaw, but 
I have to’ confess that I could feel 
little success. I soon found out that 
Paint had but three interests in life ; 
eating, mares, and working with 
cattle. 

Paint taught himself to answer to 
the neck-rein. I had tried bending 
him between a row of poplar-trees, 
and I had tried to make him turn 
with the reins crossed. He obeyed 
none of the accepted forms of horse- 
breaking, except that after many 
weeks he would turn on his hocks 
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instead of his forehand. When we 
approached a bunch of cattle Paint’s 
demeanour altered entirely. He 
would forget his defences. His hocks 
came under him, his neck arched, 
and he began a little dance. This 
was a preliminary to a catapulted 
forward leap which sent the black 
mane flying. I have seen him do it 
when Tim was riding him, and the 
long tail streamed like a banner. 
Paint delighted in his inborn cow- 
manship. He would turn naturally 
on a steer, and I would take the 
opportunity of pressing the outside 
rein against his neck. Except for 
short bursts when necessary, I kept 
him to a walk, or an uncomfortable 
trot. 

Tim stood in my yard and looked 
at him. 

**Get him through his fourth 
year,” he said, “‘ and you’ve got quite 
a little horse.” And he echoed my 
own conclusions when he added, 
“Tt’s no good mucking him about. 
He’s just plain cayuse.” 

There were, however, some matters 
which needed adjustment between 
Paint and myself. He was more 
than a little nervous of movement 
beyond his direct vision behind him, 
and despite the care I took always 
to talk to him when approaching 
from behind, he would loose a kick, 
sometimes a quick, controlled, bone- 
breaking blow with one leg, but often 
with two feet, in a wide-flung killing 
movement. As he took no notice of 
cajoling or expostulation I cut myself 
a pliant willow whip. This I trailed 
behind me when entering the barn. 
At his first kick I hit him hard on the 
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quarters, and sent him surging 
forward against the manger, where 
he stood in the corner of the double 
stall, one eye rolling back at me. 
I hit him again, then cracked him 
over the hocks and down the legs. 
My Canadian vocabulary, learned 
after nearly a year in the country, 
stood me in good stead. Then 
emboldened by my simulated rage, 
I walked in and kicked him. 

“Kick me you sonofabitch and 
Pll kick you.” I went to pacify him 
as he stood trembling. As I patted 
his neck he turned his head and 
grabbed me by the point of the 
shoulder. I let out a yell of fear, 
and Paint let go. Holding him short 
by the halter I beat him with the 
flat of my hand. We had almost 
come to an understanding. 

When I had saddled him I led 
him out. As I stood in front of him 
he struck. I was lucky. I was too 
close to him and he caught my leg 
as his forefoot came up, then the 
blow chopped downwards into the 
ground. After that we came to a 
complete understanding. Only once 
more in his life did he kick at me, 
and that was not his fault. 

Tim’s prophecy that there might 
still be a buck in Paint was proved 
to be true. One cold morning in 
October we were searching for cattle 
along the banks of the creek. At the 
bottom of the steep valley the 
country was broken by coulées and 
old landslides. We scrambled up 
and down and round the hummocks, 
through willow-brush and stands of 
spruce. There was a hint of snow 
in the air, and a cold wind blew down 
the valley from the north. A band 
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of range-horses stood in the lee of a 
small belt of scrub, their tails clamped 
tight, their backs to the wind. We 
were on the brink of a clay cut-bank. 
Twenty feet below, the water of the 
creek lay in stagnant pools among 
the grey boulders. Paint jumped 
forward without warning. 

‘What the hell?’ I thought, and 
glanced back to seek the cause of 
the trouble. My slicker, rolled 
behind the cantle of the saddle, had 
slipped, and was hanging sideways 
down Paint’s flank. His head went 
down and he let drive with a flying 
kick that loosened me in the saddle. 
For a second he seemed to be 
pounding at the earth with his 
forefeet, and then he arched up in a 
buck. His pitching was straight- 
forward enough; without the re- 
finements of a professional bronco. 
He went away from the bank, 
pitching through the scrub, and at 
every buck the slicker banged against 
him. It was now partly unrolled, 
and the crackling scraping sound 
added to his terror. He was deter- 
mined to get rid of this awful thing 
that clung to him, but it seemed that 
he would be rid of me before he 
succeeded. I fumbled the quirt 
from where it hung on the saddle- 
horn, and used it in an effort to make 
him run. I rowelled him with the 
big blunt spurs, and at last his head 
came up and he scuttled through 
the willow-brush with his nose poked 
forward. I headed him for the 
steepest part of a hill, and on the 
lower slopes he stopped. Thankful, 
I slid to the ground, and removed 
the offending garment. Tim came 
grinning. 
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**You know,” he said, “I don’t 
believe that horse was really scared 
when he started. I’ll bet he thought, 
‘ Now this is the time to start some- 
thing.’ I think he’ll try anything to 
bluff you, and it’s cold and he was 
feeling good. You called his bluff. 
That’s the main thing, but I almost 
wish I hadn’t sold him to you.” 

By the time the land was cased 
in ice and snow again Paint was 
trustworthy. I presumed that this 
stemmed from his trust in me. In 
the comparative warmth of the barn 
he lived amicably with the team of 
little Belgian roans, and an Aberdeen- 
Angus bull blew at him noisily 
through the bars of a loose-box. 
Every morning I turned out the 
horses so that they might run down 
to the waterhole in the frozen creek. 
Paint would stand in the corral for 
a moment, and then, with squeals, he 
would buck, twisting and turning. 
When I opened the corral gate he 
went across the yard and down the 
steep trail, leaping and bucking, to 
turn off into the deep soft snow, 
there to roll ecstatically, grunting, 
and the dry snow sparkled on his 
mane and tail as he heaved to his 
feet. When the temperature dropped 
to minus 40° or 60° F. the horses 
went crazy as they worked off 
their surplus energy. If the day was 
still it was a delight to drive the 
team. Once they were harnessed 
they were under control in a state of 
suspended animation. A click of the 
tongue, or a quick word sent them 
into their collars, and they tore up 
the hill, and away to the cattle’s 
feed ground, little bow-waves spirt- 
ing from the runners of the sleigh. 
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In extreme cold I would curb their 
enthusiasm lest they harm their 
lungs in the burning cold, and then 
they would dance and fidget, and if 
luck was not with us there would 
be a leg over the pole. In cold 
weather Paint liked to think that he 
was a fiery steed. I would bring his 
bridle warm from the house, poking 
the bit under my parka to prevent 
it frosting up as I crossed the yard. 
As I pulled on the latigo to tighten 
the cinch he would nip me lightly, 
and when I chided him he stopped, 
content to push at me with his nose. 
He would stand for me to mount, 
and then dance away curvetting, 
blowing loudly so that his nostrils 
rattled. Once he had climbed the 
hill and was on level ground, he 
would give a series of little pig-jumps 
and then, arching his neck, shy at a 
pile of logs, a white-capped tree- 
stump, or the rustle of a dead leaf 
on a willow-bush. If I unlatched 
him along the trail of beaten snow 
he flattened to a gallop, and from 
pure joie-de-vivre put in some 
tremendous  kangaroo-like _ leaps. 
These barely interrupted the rhythm 
of his gallop. Leap—a few strides— 
and he would leap again. 

During the winter he continued 
to put on flesh: he was growing fast. 
He had a true stallion’s crest, and 
was altogether a proud little horse. 
In the early spring he found a hole 
in the fence of my wrangle-field and 
was away across the fields in search 
of Tim’s mares. He found one and 
Tim brought him back to me with 
laughing remonstrations. It was 
obvious that Paint would have to be 
gelded, but we waited for the 
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warmer weather. I think I was 
prepared to procrastinate indefinitely, 
but one day as Tim and I were leaving 
for a trip to the town Paint came out 
of the corral gate that was open 
momentarily. He came with a rush 
and despite our shouts and objurga- 
tions, he well and truly served the 
near-side mare as she stood harnessed 
to the buggy. With the exception 
of the light plywood dash-board 
nothing was broken. On our return 
Tim operated and I felt a traitor. 
It was a very sick horse that roamed 
alone in the wrangle-field, but by 
the time the first batch of flies and 
mosquitoes came in hordes he was 
healed, and his strength was returning. 
Soon I was riding Paint through 
the herd again, and then I took him 
on a business trip to the town, fifty 
miles away. The water in the creeks 
was high, and at the first crossing 
Paint stopped, snorting at the turgid 
brown current that slid downstream. 
I pressed him, but he backed away 
and whipped round. I brought him 
back, and this time he stood on his 
hind legs and fought me. Although 
deep, I knew it was not swimming- 
water. I hauled the pony round, 
spurring him so that he turned in a 
tight circle on his hocks. Round and 
round we went, Paint sometimes 
lifting his forehand. At the edge of 
the water I straightened him and sent 
him splashing in with a cut of the 
quirt. He stormed across with 
unnecessary fuss, blowing at the 
water as it lapped his shoulders. 
There was a sense of great freedom 
on these long rides. We walked, and 
trotted and jogged over the green 
rolling hills, and down into the dense 


forest of spruce and poplar. Paint 
shied from the sudden noise as a 
prairie-chicken burst from cover, or 
a ruffed grouse crackled through the 
bush. He snorted at the bears and 
deer, and if I rested in the sun on a 
warm hillside, he cropped the grass 
around me, the lines trailing; and 
the scent of crushed sage came to me. 

Memories of Paint in the years 
we were together crowd my mind. 
By the time he was five years old 
he had grown to full stature. He was 
a compact mass of shining muscle. 
He still retained his coltish tricks, 
his well-acted fear of danger imagirfary 
and real. I see him now as I go to 
catch him. He stands on a grassy 
mound, his ears pricked, watching 
my approach; white and brown like 
a painted horse. A row of cowbirds 
strut and hop on his neck and back. 
They lift momentarily into the air 
as he blows through his nose. 

If he was willing he would come 
to me, but often I had to return to 
the barn for another horse on which 
to drive him into the corral. Since 
he could out-turn any other horse 
of mine, it was often a hard chase 
before he scampered home of his 
own volition. At one time I wired 
a length of logging-chain round his 
neck, in the hope that it would slow 
him down and bang against his knees. 
He soon learned to run with this 
new incubus, with a minimum of 
discomfort. I dare not hobble 
him ; for the wrangle-field was rough 
and hilly, intersected by deep coulées. 

Paint came close to death in his 
fifth spring. The water lay in pools 
on black earth freshly turned. The 
water was clear until disturbed, and 
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then the silt would mix with it and 
turn it black. I lent Paint to a girl 
who was staying with Tim’s family. 
I watched her ride across the ploughed 
lands, and saw Paint stop to drink. 
An hour later the lady returned ‘on 
foot, and out of breath. “ Paint’s 
sick,” she gasped. ‘“He’s just 
standing. I can’t move him.” 

Tim was ready with a team and 
waggon. I climbed in, and at a fast 
trot we bounced and shuddered 
down the trail. Paint was down, 
groaning, by the side of a clear clean 
slough. I had told Tim of Paint’s 
drink in the ploughed field. 

“All clogged up,” said Tim. 
** His kidneys can’t handle it. We’ve 
got to get him up. If he can’t stale 
he’ll die.” 

We cuffed him and beat him. 
He struggled and half straightened 
his forelegs, only to collapse again. 
I was not far from my buildings. 
I ran to get another horse, on which 
I rode hard to our nearest neighbour 
four miles away. I was in search of 
spirits of nitre or whisky. I came 
bucketing back with a bottle of ‘ Dr 
Bell’s Mixture.’ This was said to 
be a panacea for all ills, bovine and 
equine alike, and although we often 
used it as a last resource, we were apt 
to laugh at its use. The claims made 
for it on the label covered so many 
eventualities that they sounded too 
good to be true. But I had seen an 
ailing cow revive, after two teaspoon- 
fuls of the mixture had been spread 
on her tongue, and I watched with 
amazement as her bewhiskered 
ministering angel rose to his feet, and 
took a long pull from the same bottle. 

“God! I feel rough,” he said. 


‘Been in town for a week.” That 
the mixture was a cure for a painful 
hang-over was not listed on the label. 

Paint was still down when I 
returned. He was breathing heavily, 
his heart thudding. We poured the 
bottle down his neck as a kill-or-cure 
remedy. He was still alive when 
dusk fell, and in a waggon I took my 
bed-roll and a lantern, prepared to 
camp with him. 

“We'll try to get him up. Just 
one more try,” said Tim. 

We beat him, and he struggled to 
his feet. On each flank we supported 
him. 

* Pull him,” said Tim, “and Pll 
drive him.” 

Tim lambasted him and I pulled 
on the halter-shank. “Keep him 
going,’ said Tim, and we kept 
walking. Paint stopped suddenly, 
straddled, and with a deep groan 
expelled a black and viscous stream. 
He was saved, and I led him slowly 
home behind the waggon. He had 
been down for nine hours. 


I rode Paint for ten more years. 
We broke him to harness. It only 
needed one lesson. We hooked him 
to a sleigh with a steady horse, and 
because he wanted to run we let him 
go into the deep snow. There he 
and his mate trudged stolidly, and 
Paint learned to pull. For his size 
he was the ‘ pullingest’ horse I have 
ever met, and in the course of the 
years his loads were many and various. 
With a little buckskin mare he pulled 
bogged trucks and cars over which 
heavier teams had failed. In later 
years they started the Land-Rover or 
tractor when the frost of below-zero 
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weather had seized the machinery. 
Their backs arched, they would dig 
into the frozen snow, and when they 
felt the load move they stormed 
away and were loth to stop. 

On lonely summer nights and 
days I freighted up and down the trail 
to the town. I felt secure with Paint. 
He refused to surrender, and because 
he was so willing I was careful to 
ask him to do nothing that was not 
equinely possible. When the stars 
glittered coldly on winter nights, the 
little team would jingle blithely over 
the last few miles to home, their 
breaths white, blowing back to join 
the freezing sweat on neck and 
shoulders. The little horses pricked 
their ears at the distant voices of the 
timber wolves, or shied gently as the 
coyotes yelled in horrid cacophony 
beside the dim trail through the 
shadowed woods. 

Paint, however, was always a 
cayuse, and for pure devilment 
would seize on any excuse to exert 
his independence. Nine times out 
of ten he would take no notice of 
the approach of a truck or a bulldozer 
or a tractor: on the tenth occasion 
he would send the light buggy or an 
empty waggon crashing into a road- 
side ditch, or up a bank. When 
I rolled a loaded waggon over a 
cut-bank, it was Paint who took the 
sudden wrench. He took it, and 
the double-tree broke, so that the 
team ran off the pole. When I over- 
turned the buggy in a swollen creek, 
it was Paint who dug into the bank, 
broke free, and saved himself and 
his team-mates. I had no business 
to be in the creek. I had already 
crossed two of them with difficulty, 


and I was loth to recross them, 
which I would have to do if I was 
not to make a thirty-mile detour. 
The creeks were rising rapidly from 
a rainstorm in the hills. Luckily 
I had with me a young neighbour. 
There was a hint of swimming-water 
near the far bank, so I tied a lariat 
to the end of the pole, and the 
double-tree with the team to the 
other end. Thus, if necessary, the 
horses could swim the deepest place 
before they took up the slack of the 
lariat. My companion, riding Paint, 
took the horses through. My plan 
was working. Without mishap‘ they 
swam across the deep hole, and 
nearly reached the opposite bank. 
They took the strain, and the buggy 
rolled into the flood so suddenly that 
I missed my footing as I leaped to 
climb on the load. The light vehicle 
rolled away without me; rolled for 
a little way, and then the current 
took it, lifted it, and turned it upside 
down. The load was tied fast, 
beneath a tarpaulin. For a moment 
the buggy swung at the end of the 
lariat, checking the horses. I heard 
Paint grunt as he fought against the 
heavy pull. His mate was scrambling, 
her footing less secure. I wondered 
if I could get across the current to 
cut the rope, and in that second, with 
a convulsive heave, Paint broke it. 
Safely up the bank, he threw a buck, 
as if in disgust, deposited his rider 
neatly onto the mare’s back. 

Fair days and foul I shared with 
Paint. Sleeping near the cattle on 
warm spring nights, I have woken 
to hear the thumps as he moved in 
hobbles, grazing; and if the torment 
of mosquitoes was upon him I would 
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throw green branches or grass on 
the dying fire, and Paint came 
hobbling to stand in the smoke. 
For hours we searched for cattle or 
horses while the rain poured down in 
numbing coldness, and the lightning 
stabbed and flickered, the thunder 
rolling above, until the echoes died 
in the wildness of the canyons. 

Although Paint would stand for 
me to shoot from his back, the 
ensuing gyrations were inconvenient. 
At the report of the rifle he would 
whirl in a circle, his forefeet in the 
air, and if his hind legs caught in the 
undergrowth he staggered, lurching. 
The slight oily click of the lever 
would make him start, and I could feel 
his heart pounding between my legs. 

With child or woman on his back 
Paint was gentleness itself. It was 
mostly because of this that I credited 
him with a sense of humour. There 
seemed no other explanation for the 
snortings and cavortings he enjoyed 
with Tim or me. When there was 
a job to be done he was steady. At 
other times he seemed to want to play. 
He once saved me from a raging cow. 
She came, tongue hanging, bellowing 
to destroy me as I stood by Paint. He 
turned and kicked her cleanly between 
the eyes, and for twenty minutes I 
gave her up for dead. He could be 
rough with cattle, but he never trod on 
a calf, and when we found one, newly 
born, he lowered his head and gently 
nuzzled it. 

Because I did not have enough 
experience with a lariat, Paint never 
became a good rope-horse, but once 
the rope was on and dallied, he held 
staunchly. In a tight-packed milling 

herd of cattle he walked quietly. 
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He pushed through them, sticking 
stolidly to the beast which I wished 
to cut out. He was at his best at 
round-up time, or when we were on 
a cattle-drive. If a big steer made a 
dash for freedom, Paint would whirl 
and flatten to a gallop. As the 
quarry jinked Paint would turn 
with him in a jarring scramble that 
pulled at my thigh muscles, his head 
low, teeth bared, ears flat. If the 
steer reached the scrub land, Paint 
went crashing through, leaping the 
dead-fall, pecking in a hidden hole, 
recovering with neck outstretched. 
There was a joy in riding him, and 
as I knew what he looked like, there 
was an inward pride too; for his 
great mane with its blue sheen would 
lift wildly, and the long tail flow 
behind, wrapping close round him 
as he turned. 

Any of my readers who have known 
the excitement of pig-sticking will 
understand the thrill of ‘ brush- 
popping.’ Loose-reined through the 
willow scrub; out the other side 
into the open space of grassy prairie ; 
into a steep-banked coulée, and the 
pony almost hits the opposite bank 
with his chest. Level with the 
steer’s hindquarters, and steer and 
pony turn together. Lean back, the 
pony’s nose seems to sweep the 
ground as he props and turns, head 
swinging. Into the dead-fall, like a 
nightmare grid—over and over and 
over. Sit still and leave the reins 
alone. Never mind your right arm 
flailing, hailing cabs. There’s no 
forward seat, unless you want the 
saddle-horn through you. Thestand- 
ing willows slash—but ride ’im cow- 
WR ee 
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I have written more than I 
intended. Paint’s joints have 
stiffened now. When I left him a 
year ago he no longer scudded down 
the steep hillsides as if to break his 
neck. Perhaps he is a little slower 
on the turn, his fetlocks less resilient, 
but I can see him now as I knew him. 
I remember how, when my son was 
two years old, Paint stretched down 
and blew into his face, and stood 
still as I hauled the small boy from 
the ground by the arms to set him 
in front of me in the saddle. Paint 
went gently then, forgetting to shy 
at the ox-eye daisies and the pile of 
logs at the top of the hill. 

The memories are too numerous to 
record. His saddle and bridle are by 
me as I write, and his portrait hangs 
on the wall. Every scratch and scar 
on the saddlery and chaps tell a 
story. Here a gouged spot from 
barbed wire across the cantle; here 
on the chaps a ragged scratch from 
a fire-hardened spruce-snag. 

Sometimes, as a last resource with 
a heifer that could not calve, I used 
Paint to pull the calf. He would do 
it with a steady strain on the lariat. 

* A little bit, Paint,” I said, and 
he put a forefoot one inch farther 
forward and leaned against the strain 
of the rope. 

** Little bit, Paint. Hold it,” and 
he stood still, keeping the tension. 

I like to think of him cantering 
down the hillside, towing a freshly- 
killed deer at the end of the lariat, 
with the carcase glissading softly in 
the snow behind him. When the 
scent of blood wafted to him he put 
his ears back and increased his 








speed, or tried to turn to catch a 
glimpse of the animal that followed 
him, his big eyes rolling. 

I remember him as one of a team 
of four, forging up hill with the 
waggon-wheels sinking deeper in 
the mud at every turn, and Paint 
arching his back and holding stead- 
fastly as one by one the horses 
slipped and fell and recovered. And 
in the long, cold winter nights I 
would go to the barn to see that all 
was well. In the yellow light of the 
lantern I would sit on the manger 
by Paint’s head and he would stop 
eating hay to poke at me witlf his 
nose, the breath from the horses 
hanging condensed on walls and 
rafters, and the row of harness 
white in the gloom. 

I see Paint now as I last saw him, 
standing alone on the hill above our 
house, the clear blue sky behind 
him. It was time to go. The truck 
was ticking over. 

** All set ?”’ I said to Susan. 

She nodded, because at that time 
she did not want to speak. She 
looked once at the empty house, the 
centre of which was my old log- 
cabin. A little piece of grey bark 
fluttered on one of the logs. I 
picked it off. It had taken me 
twelve years to do this act of tidiness. 

I looked up at Paint. The grass 
nodded at his feet, and the south 
wind ruffled his mane. “ Paint,” 
I shouted, and the little ears came 
up. A cowbird balanced on his 
gleaming crest. Tim would cherish 
him I knew. 

** Good-bye, Old Paint,” I said, 
and drove away. 





FIVE years ago, when I started work 
as a librarian in the convalescent 
home of a London hospital, I thought 
most people enjoyed reading. This 
fallacy was exploded on my first day. 
“* Book ? ” said Mr Blaker as I halted 
the trolley beside his chair; he was 
a cheerful foundry-worker in his 
sixties. “‘ No, thanks just the same. 
I’ve never gone in for anything like 
that. You could try Mrs Gunn in 
the corner.” 

Mrs Gunn was swapping oper- 
ations with her neighbour. “ Not for 
me, dear,” she said briskly. “ I’m 
glad to say I can always occupy my- 
self.” Her neighbour did not want 
one either, because it was hardly 
worth it when she was going home in 
three days. The next man, a barber, 
talked with enthusiasm of a recent 
sailing holiday on the Norfolk Broads 
and this cheered me, because we had 
plenty of books about boats. But he 
wanted a Western, any one I cared to 
pick out ; they were all the same, he 
said. He never looked at the title. 
A nineteen-year-old apprentice elec- 
trician, obviously bored, wanted 
comics, which I had not got, and 
declined any other suggestions. 


“‘ What sort of books do you like ?” 
I asked him. ‘“ What do you enjoy 
reading at home?” 
“ Nothing really. 
of that at school.” 


He shrugged. 
I’ve had enough 
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My regular customers are comfort- 
able elderly women with a taste for 
romance and they are, within well- 
defined limits, extremely selective. 
They do not care for subtlety or any 
unusual treatment of stock situations, 
or for surprise endings. A foreign 
setting is not liked except for, occa- 
sionally, a cruise, or the Riviera, nor 
do they want anything clever about 
smart people at home or abroad. The 
hero must not be a foreigner unless 
he is an impostor to be exposed by 
the real hero, an Englishman, before 
there is any serious doubt about the 
outcome. Rich boy can marry poor 
girl and vice versa, but both must 
never be rich, and titles are synony- 
mous with arrogance in either sex. 
The favourite heroines are hospital 
nurses, secretaries and air-hostesses, 
though receptionists and models are 
not despised. The most favoured 
story is the hospital romance, and 
the most popular heroine a young 
Irish or Scottish nurse in love with 
the surgeon, while a jealous theatre- 
sister keeps things moving. 

This group of elderly women are 
steady rather than voracious readers. 
None will take out more than one 
book at a time, and they will face, 
with enviable equanimity, the pros- 
pect of three or four days with 
nothing to read. It is not unusual 
for them to forget both the title and 





the author of the book they have just 
finished if, indeed, they ever knew 
them. “ Mrs Wheeler would like 
the one I had last time,” they say. 
*T don’t know the name, but it had 
a green cover and she married that 
young architect she met in the tea- 
shop. It was very good.” And ina 
surprising number of cases I am able 
to put my finger on the book without 
reference to the card index. They 
seldom, if ever, ask for a book or a 
writer by name and are often content 
to leave the choice to me. In early 
days I made the obvious mistake of 
recommending something I had en- 
joyed myself, popular middle-brow 
stuff, but I am wiser now. They 
accepted the books politely, but 
returned them unread because they 
were about the war, or coloured 
people, or artists, or, worst of all, 
because they were non-fiction. 
“Don’t you ever read any nice 
stories ?”’ they asked. 

Watching them as they sit glancing 
idly at the books in their laps I am 
reminded of the placid browsing of 
sheep, cropping their way through 
endless acres of Berta Ruck and Ruby 
Ayres, and Ethel M. Dell too, if they 
can get her. ‘ Greatheart ’ and ‘ The 
Keeper of the Door’ will soon be 
beyond the aid of sellotape. 

The younger women read very 
little and those under twenty scarcely 
at all. They are fed with a steady 
supply of magazines brought by 
visiting friends; these are called 
books and passed round till they fall 
to pieces, but the interest lies less in 
the stories, which are seldom read, 
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than in the welter of knitting patterns 
and recipes and the general hints 
about everything under the sun. 
There are hints on getting to know 
people, running a barbecue on a wet 
night, wintering a tortoise, brighten- 
ing the bathroom and welcoming 
your mother-in-law to stay. The 
competitions are equally varied. You 
can choose a new hair-style for 
Princess Margaret and win a dream 
holiday in Positano or say, on a post- 
card, why you like Cliff Richards and 
win a course of beauty treatments 
at a salon patronised by well-known 
television personalities. A book-off 
the trolley can offer nothing com- 
parable. 

One girl read a middle instalment 
of a serial and when I found we had 
the book I took it to her but she 
did not want it. It looked too long 
and there were no pictures. She was 
twenty-three. Her friend picked up 
‘ The Little World of Don Camillo.’ 

“Ts this about Spain? I went to 
the Costa Brava on my holiday last 
year.” 

“No, Italy. I can get you some- 
thing about Spain if you like.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. This’ll do. 
My brother reads because he wants 
to go into the post-office.” 

She returned the book two days 
later ; it was daft ! 

I only remember two women who 
asked for non-fiction. One, a school- 
teacher and allowed to be different, 
took Oliver Warner’s ‘ Nelson.’ The 
other, a laboratory assistant with a 
bad limp, asked for the poems of 
T. S. Eliot of which there was no 
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copy in the library. She flushed in 
the silence that followed her eccentric 
request, while I filled in the order form 
and assured her that it was no trouble. 
“* She’s had polio, you see,” whispered 
her room-mate in explanation. 

Age for age, the men follow roughly 
the same pattern as the women, 
except that on the whole they read 
even less. The older ones tend to be 
embarrassed about it and do not care 
to be caught in the act in public, 
because it is felt to be an effete sort 
of pastime to which few of them in 
normal circumstances would resort 
if there was anything better to do. 
“Just glancing at it,” they mumble 
apologetically. “I found it lying 
there.” A friend or member of the 
family who reads often is noteworthy. 
** My son would sit for an hour over 
a book sooner than come for his tea. 
Of course he stopped all that when 
he started work; his mates took it 
out of him.” Somebody else remem- 
bers a niece who always took a book 
on a train journey, or a friend who 
liked to read in bed at night. 

There is, naturally, no market for 
romance here and surprisingly little 
for conventional ‘ whodunits.’ Leslie 
Charteris and Peter Cheyney take 
precedence over Agatha Christie and 
Denis Wheatley, and there is occa- 
sional approval for Nevile Shute. 
Westerns are perennially popular ; 
Zane Grey has been rebound two or 
three times. Travel and adventure, 
escape stories of the last war, and 
exploration and science, even as 
fiction, have so little appeal that I 
hardly ever put them on the trolley 


now. The demand for non-fiction is 
confined to technical books, and these 
I invariably have to order because the 
library stocks nothing about coloured 
crazy-paving, breeding chinchillas or 
brewing beer at home. 

The younger men are almost totally 
resistant to books in any form except 
for, very rarely, a Western. It is not 
that they dislike reading. They have 
barely heard of it except as a means 
of getting through the G.C.E. or the 
entrance examination to a technical 
college. The idea of finding pleasure 
or interest in a book is beyond the 
comprehension of all but a very few. 
There is nothing hostile in their 
attitude : it can best be described as a 
sort of good-natured, negative apathy. 
A twenty-two-year-old Gas Board 
employee summed it up. 

“You can keep reading,” he said, 
“and chuck away half an hour with 
nothing to show for it. I can’t see a 
lot in it myself.” 

The exceptions are heart-warming, 
and they are very often foreigners. 
I remember with gratitude the Polish 
lift-attendant who asked for James 
Jeans ; the Jamaican bus-conductor 
who wanted Aldous Huxley; the 
Cypriot waiter, a Sunday painter, 
who asked for anything available 
about the French impressionists ; 
the Czech night- watchman who 
had discovered Somerset Maughan. 
Nearer home there was the Ealing 
tobacconist with a taste for Joseph 
Conrad and the retired chemist from 
Nottingham who exclaimed with 
delight on seeing Sir John Hunt’s 
* Everest.’ “ But there'll be a wait- 
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ing-list,” he said sadly, “and I’m 
only here for a fortnight.” When I 
told him it had been in the library for 
a year and that he was the first to 
borrow it he thought I was joking. 
Strictly speaking, it is not part of 
my job to persuade people to read if 
they do not want to. I am, as I have 
constantly to remind myself, a dis- 
tributor and not a missionary. There 
is no reason why I should try to 
impose unwelcome practices on those 
who have got along perfectly well 
without them for years. But it is no 






good. “I believe you'd like this one 
once you started,” I urge them. 
“It’s not very long and it’s rather 
interesting. Won't you try it?” 
Tke victims wriggle uncomfortably, 
because I am a bully and choose the 
ones who are tied to a wheel-chair or 
crutches and cannot easily escape. 
They are kind people, too, reluctant 
to disappoint me. 

* Well, I don’t know really,” they 
mutter. “I won’t have anything 
this time if you don’t mind, thanks 
just the same.” 
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ON THE TOP OF THE TIDE 


BY ROBERT MORRISON 


STEPHEN’S invitation was very 
tempting. 

‘I can’t promise excitement here 
at Port Moona, unless dangling a 
line over the side of a boat appeals to 
you. We specialise in tranquillity. 
It’s the quietest place in Australia 
bar none. Everybody here lives for 
ever. They never wear out—no 
moving parts, I suppose. It ought 
to suit you down to the ground, at 
your age... .” 

At my age! 

‘ The job goes on its placid way, 
never seeming to move fast, but 
always getting nearer the end. I like 
the place, and so does Marjorie, and 
we shall be sorry to leave when the 
wharf is finished and the first ship 
ties up alongside. . . .’ 

Stephen is a civil engineer, too, 
still young enough to plunge with 
ever-renewed enthusiasm into work 
and play and anything else that he 
finds to occupy days which, with 
only the fixed ration of twenty-four 
hours in each of them, are all much 
too short. He was an assistant on my 
first job in Australia after I arrived 
from India, ten years ago, and we 
remained friendly in spite of a certain 
difference in our ages. 

My days of walking narrow girders ; 
of sloshing heavy-booted through 
muddy excavations; of climbing 


swaying ladders; of checking quan- 
tities of materials from blue-prints 
in draughty site-offices—my days 
of practical toil in the open air are 
over. I sit in a fourth-floor office. 
My learned brother, a one-time 
chemist of the backroom, recently 
complained that the only chemical 
with which he now enjoys any close 
contact is the ink on his desk. 
Nothing on my desk serves to remind 
me of the more active and physically 
creative side of my chosen vocation 
except perhaps the slide-rule, and 
even this sleek instrument is no 
longer employed upon such romantic 
exercises as the calculation of the 
stresses in a suspension bridge (if 
indeed it ever was), but more likely 
on the determination of something 
unutterably dull, such as a de- 
preciation provision. 

Would I pay a visit to Port Moona ? 

I looked at the calendar and I 
looked at my engagement-pad. It 
was autumn, a lovely time of year in 
our part of the world, and the 
weather promised to be settled for 
days to come. The Monday holiday 
made a long week-end, I had at my 
disposal an ample accumulation of 
leave, and work was not all that 
pressing. For one thing, Parliament 
was in recess, and that ensured relief 
from the unrewarding toil of seeking 
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answers to those odd questions with 
which in every democracy the elected 
representatives of the people en- 
deavour to impress their supporters 
with their assiduity and grasp. The 
office assumed a hateful appearance 
and I felt stale. 

‘Do you know,’ the letter 
continued, ‘a bit that I found the 
other day in a book by Quiller-Couch? 
Quote. Of all the views I reckon 
that of a harbour the most satisfying 
and the most easeful, for it combines 
perpetual change with perpetual 
repose. It amuses like a panorama 
and soothes like an opiate, and when 
you have realised this you will 
understand why so many thousands 
of men around this island appear to 
spend all their time watching tidal 
water. End of Quote.’ 

I could imagine nothing more 
delightful than a week wholly devoted 
to the contemplation of tidal water. 
I wrote to Stephen and said ‘ yes.’ 

Now, before I go too far and create 
a wrong impression, I must explain 
that Port Moona is in Australia, and 
well south—very well south of Cape 
York. I believe that the coastline 
of the Australian Commonwealth 
extends over some thirteen thousand 
miles, and nothing will induce me 
to reveal just where Port Moona is. 
Stephen would not like it. 

To the urban European, the name 
Port Moona may evoke a vision of 
lengthy wharves, warehouses and 
oil-tanks, funnels and derricks, and a 
criss-crossing of inquisitive crane- 
jibs peering into ships’ hatches like 
flamingoes in a marsh. And it would 
be false. 

The population, the reference book 





informed me, was 1056 persons 
contained within an administrative 
division of over a hundred thousand 
acres. This extensive domain had 
fewer than five towns (I saw one of 
them later, and there was clear evi- 
dence that its inhabitants numbered 
seven—and an agreeable family they 
were, too), and the largest, Port 
Moona, boasted 350 persons, or 1056 
on Fridays when everyone came in 
for the week-end shopping. There 
were nine Justices of the Peace, which 
I thought a handsome allowance, and 
one police trooper, an oddly dis- 
proportionate prop to the bench, and 
there was a daily bus to and from the 
state capital, ninety miles distant by 
a highway bitumen-sealed for only 
half its length. With this information 
in my head, I knew pretty well what 
to expect when I drove through the 
exquisite peace of the bush on the 
following Thursday night. Mile after 
mile the road wound among tall gums 
and the thicker scrub of wattle, tree- 
fern and bracken. Occasionally an 
opossum appeared for a moment in 
the beam of the headlamps, and once 
a wallaby bounded onto the road, 
turned, and leapt back to sanctuary. 
Nearer the coast, where patches of 
bush had been cleared, there were 
green pastures on the hillsides above 
the road, and quiet farmhouses hid 
themselves behind wind-breaks of 
cypress or the fruit-trees of their 
long gardens. Then the road swung 
across the rattling planks of a timber 
bridge to hug the bank of a broad 
estuary, and journey’s end was in 
sight, silent under a moon that was 
near the full. 

I have seen such hamlets, many 
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years ago, along the forested coasts 
of Finland, equally simple, equally 
still, and inhabited by a very similar 
people, whose work and play are also 
among the trees, or in boats, or by 
the seashore. If a place like Port 
Moona should still exist in Britain, 
it could only be on the west coast of 
Scotland. Picture, then, a sheltered 
estuary widening inland from a 
narrow entrance, bordered by little 
cliffs and white beaches, and all 
surrounded by the bush, the foliage 
dark against the sky and the trunks 
of the tall eucalyptus ghostly grey in 
the moonlight. Some of the dead 
gums towered high above the rest and 
held bare and grotesque branches 
in attitudes from a Salvador Dali 
painting. Except where the houses 
stretched along a foreshore and about 
a jetty, the scene was unchanged 
from remotest time, and Cook, and 
Bligh, and Abel Tasman, too, were 
they to sail this way again as they 
did so long ago, would have noted it 
as a familiar place in the pages of 
their log-books. 

After city streets and buses and 
telephones and neon signs and the 
nervous clamour of what we call 
civilisation, it was a breathless 
paradise, a place, as Q had said, to 
soothe like an opiate. I found 
Stephen’s house without difficulty, 
and we supped and chatted and 
drank a night-cap till we turned in, 
and I fell asleep to the murmur of a 
distant surf on the sea beaches. 

Next morning it was cloudless and 
warm, and after dispatching a 
reluctant young Dennis off to catch 
the school bus (he had the kindly 
idea of helping to entertain the 
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guest), Marjorie returned to the 
breakfast-table with a second pot of 
coffee and inquired what I should 
like to do. 

Guest-like and accommodating, I 
replied : 

“ Oh, I’m easy. Perhaps a stroll. 


Hostess-like, Majorie reminded me 
that I was on holiday, and suggested 
that I might accompany her after 
Stephen had gone to work. 

“ We might begin in the town, and 
then you could wander on to the 
heads, and along the cliff path.” 

“ The town ! ” exclaimed Stephen. 
“Rob, she does the whole of her 
week’s buying in one shop, so——” 

“Two,” interrupted Maijorie. 
“You forgot the butcher.” 

“ Two, then. There are only two. 
So if you think you’re in for a 
gentlemanly saunter round half a 
dozen emporia with morning coffee 
thrown in, I’m afraid you’re mistaken. 
Now, I would suggest” 

* Busman’s holiday,” murmured 
Marjorie, looking out of the window. 

* Rob likes being a busman. Now, 
how’s this? What about a quick 
visit to the job, and then you could 
go off for a walk, exploring. Do you 
good, with that waistline. Or you 
could take the dinghy and try for a 
few flathead, if you like.” 

“TI give in,” said Marjorie. “I 
know that’s what he'll do. But 


there’s no hurry. Ten o’clock at your 
office, Stephen, and till then he 
can sit on the verandah with the 
” 
“Tt’s yesterday’s paper,” added 
her husband. “ We don’t get today’s 
till the bus arrives at three.” 
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“Well, he can study history in 
yesterday’s paper. Stephen, it’s half- 
past eight and it’s time you weren’t 
here. You're not earning your 
salary.” 

The breadwinner departed, and 
for the stipulated hour I sat 
obediently on the verandah in the 
sunshine and revelled in Q’s perpetual 
change and perpetual repose of the 
harbour view before me, and I 
thought that certainly in Port Moona 
there was very much more repose 
than change. Two men rowed out 
with leisurely strokes to an anchored 
fishing-boat, and tinkered at unseen 
tasks. Somewhere a circular-saw 
screeched. Woodsmoke rose from 
chimneys above some of the houses, 
and the fresh morning air was the 
sweeter for its perfume. The open 
sea was a bar of blue across the 
narrow harbour entrance, and over- 
head a dozen seagulls circled and 
mewed hopefully, sometimes alighting 
to pattern the tranquil surface of 
the water with a mesh of ripples that 
glinted in the sunshine, and were 
gone. In peaceful contemplation of 
practically nothing at all I remained 
till Marjorie emerged from the house 
with the tidings that the clock stood 
at nine-fifty-five. 

“You can walk if you like, Rob, 
and it’s only seven minutes, but I 
have to take the car to bring back my 
shopping.” 

We drove past a score of bungalows 
spaced along the winding dusty road ; 
past a paddock where cows grazed ; 
past the blackened wreck of a stone 
chimney that told of some old 
homestead destroyed by fire; past 


a deplorable brick hall designated 
‘Council Chambers,’ where a coloured 
poster advertised the once-weekly 
cinema show; past a smithy-cum- 
welder-cum-garage-cum-bowser, and 
we halted in front of the verandah’d 
general store, where I gathered that 
my hostess planned to purchase her 
entire needs with the exception of 
meat. I went as far as the door to 
inspect the interior. 

Two rooms had been linked by an 
opening in the dividing wall, and the 
near half was pure 1960, complete 
with deep-freeze display -counter, 
milk-bar, confectionery in plastic 
bags, colourful cordials and even 
more colourful comics and women’s 
journals, and, for the more scholarly 
and inquiring minds, the ‘ Reader’s 
Digest.’ One section served as a post 
office. But it was the other half of 
the store that I really liked, for it 
went back a century and was pure 
1860, and might have been a film set. 

A much worn and scrubbed wooden 
counter was half concealed behind 
sacks of onions, tins of biscuits, boxes 
of slippers and piles of spades, axe- 
handles, rope, buckets, rolls of 
rabbit-wire and kegs of nails. From 
floor to ceiling the walls were lined 
with shelves, and from hooks in the 
roof-beams dangled gum-boots, fish- 
ing-nets, coir mats. and a variety of 
saucepans. I saw rat-traps, sheath- 
knives, oilskins, linseed oil, felt hats, 
alarum-clocks, work-trousers, toy 
yachts, and a set of Dickens in red 
cloth and lavish gold-leaf decoration. 
I saw a cardboard box labelled 
‘corsets,’ a dusty glass jar that 
appeared to contain a horrid some- 
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thing that a surgeon might have 
excavated from a patient, and a 
desiccated snakeskin attached to the 
door-post. I saw a rack with four 
postcards on it, one a glossy photo- 
graph of ‘ The Heads, Port Moona,’ 
and another a coloured print showing 
a man with a white beard and a hard 
hat sitting on the high front seat of a 
wagonette and holding in his hands 
the reins of a pair of depressed-look- 
ing horses. This was entitled ‘ The 
Mail,’ and I dare say it was quite old. 
At the back of this cavern of 
delights an old man in a basket- 
chair sat smoking a pipe, and half a 
dozen other people were congregated 
about the counter in attitudes of 
repose chatting quietly under the 
chairmanship of the aproned pro- 
prietress. I realised that this was 
a meeting-place, an exchange and 
mart for news and gossip, and that 
its function as a store for sordid 
traffic in the necessities of life was of 
secondary importance. I abandoned 
my idea of buying a postcard and left 
the club members in peace. It was 
already well past ten o’clock. 
Stephen’s job was a T-headed 
jetty, or would be when complete, 
jutting out from the shore almost a 
hundred yards to reach a depth of 
water at all tides sufficient to 
accommodate the smaller inter-state 
and coasting steamships. It was half 
finished, and timber piles stood out 
of the water like totem-poles, await- 
ing their final beheading to designed 
level and the erection of the deck 
and bracing. Lying alongside the 
stroke of the T, the floating pile-barge 
was even then banging away at an 
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eighteen-inch-diameter blue gum, 
rocking and curtseying clumsily as 
the fifty-hundred-weight iron monkey 
rose and fell, and rose and fell, while 
the winch clattered and raced, and 
steam whistled from every valve and 
pipe-joint. Here were no smoothly 
humming electric motors, no petrol 
or diesel engines, no double-acting 
automatic hammers operating on 
compressed air, nothing but good 
old-fashioned honest steam and a 
home-made timber-pile frame. The 
whole outfit had a venerable aspect, 
and I guessed that it might have 
played a part in the construction of 
the original jetty whose ruins jaggedly 
scarred the beach a short distance 
upstream. 

I paused for a moment by a stack 
of fish-boxes and cray-pots (no 
lobsters in our waters, only crayfish), 
and watched, deriving from the 
powerful thudding of the piledriver 
much the same sense of satisfaction 
that comes from splitting logs with 
an axe, as those oddly dissimilar 
Williams, Ewart Gladstone and 
Kaiser the Second, discovered many 
years ago. 

There were three men on the pile- 
barge itself, one at the winch, one 
attending to the boiler, and one at 
the base of the tall frame observing 
the pile as it jerked downwards into 
the stiff submarine silts. Half-way 
out from the shore, a gang of 
carpenters was at work among the 
pile-heads, drilling bolt-holes with 
electric-power tools on long leads, 
and fitting twelve-by-four bracings 
and deck-bearers. Most of the men 
wore blue or khaki overalls, with 
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belts and pouches for nails and hand- 
tools, but one lean six-footer in 
nothing but a pair of very brief shorts 
displayed a magnificently muscled 
and sunburned torso, a_ typical 
representative of this numerically 
small nation that with insolent ease 
has challenged the immense popula- 
tions of the old world and the 
Americas and achieved dominion in 
running, swimming, tennis, golf, and 
other contests of the open air. 
Stephen’s gang went about its 
business with the deceptively casual 
air that is another national character- 
istic ; for the same men with the 
same air of unhurried purpose have 
been changing the face of Australia 
in the years of growth since the 
war. 

I ceased my ruminations, and 
hastened along a gangway of planks 
to a tiny office near the shore end of 
the T, where I found Stephen deep 
in conference with a huge brown- 
faced man in a two-coloured cardigan 
and wide-brimmed felt hat. 

“* Meet Harry Bassett, Rob; my 
foreman,” Stephen introduced us. 

We shook hands, and for the next 
few minutes I silently massaged my 
fingers behind my back. 

“* Harry’s the only foreigner on the 
job, bar myself,” Stephen told me. 
“They're all local chaps, off the 
farms mostly, with a few fishermen 
for luck. Geoff mends fences and 
catches rabbits and drives tractors. 
Tas Hopkins works a bit of land of 
his own—potatoes and a few sheep, 
Sid Billings is the son of the store- 
keeper, just out of school with a 
matriculation behind him but too 





young for university, so he’s putting 
in a year’s hard labour learning 
engineering from the bottom up.” 

“Then there’s Merv,” added 
Harry with a chuckle. 

“Oh, yes, there’s Merv. That’s 
Merv—the little old chap with the 
beard. He’s our expert on trout- 
fishing. Knows the lakes like the 
back of his hand. I wouldn’t exactly 
say that his methods were strictly 
according to Cocker, or Izaak Walton, 
or to the local trooper’s liking 
either.” 

“But he does get fish,” said 
Harry appreciatively. - 

“* He does get fish. I must tell him 
Ive got a visitor. But this won’t do,” 
went on Stephen more briskly, 
“there’s work waiting to be done. 
Rob, I hope you’re not a Jonah, but 
the fact is, it looks as though we’re 
going to be stopped. We’re out of 
timber—no more jetty piles. Those 
few on the pontoon are too light ; 
they’re reserved for a dolphin that’s 
got to be put in upstream. You see, 
this isn’t one of your big city jobs, 
with millions of capital funds and 
organisation charts and red tape— 
your sort of job, I mean. We have 
to rely for the most part on local men 
and local supplies.” 

“And you mean, I suppose, that 
your timber merchant has let you 
down ?” I queried. 

* Oh, it’s not exactly his fault. His 
mill and dump are about fifteen miles 
away, and he’s logging in the bush 
another ten miles on from there. 
He rang yesterday to say that his 
only big truck has broken an axle, 
and he won’t be able to deliver any 
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more heavy timber for several days. 
Say Wednesday, or thereabouts.” 

* That’s bad luck, but isn’t there 
something else you can get on with ? ” 

“There is, and that’s just what 
we're looking at. It’s the dolphin— 
a clump of five piles to carry a leading- 
light, about a mile upstream, towards 
that narrow backwater.” 

I looked out of the window, up 
the placid estuary to the bush-clad 
shores and blue hills beyond. It was 
more like a lake than an arm of the 
sea. 

“Then why not drive those five ? 
Wouldn’t that make a nice little task 
for a couple of days till deliveries are 
resumed ? ” 

“There are snags,” replied 
Stephen, drawing forward a map of 
the locality. “ First, the navigation 
boys have stipulated the exact site— 
here. To get to it, we have to float 
the barge across a bit of a bar, or 
shoal—across here. The barge draws 
a good five feet in working order, 
and Harry reckons there’s just that 
depth of water at spring tides. Once 
across the bar, we'll be all right, as 
it deeepens on the other side into 
quite a pool where the dolphin is 
located.” 

I was becoming interested. 
(Marjorie was right about the 
busman’s holiday, after all.) 

“Have you a set of tide-tables ? ” 
I asked. 

“ Tide-tables!” Stephen almost 
jeered. “ What do you think this is, 
you and your smooth big city ways ? 
Port of Melbourne Harbour Trust, 
or Liverpool, or somewhere? To 
find out what the tides are doing we 
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consult a local wise-woman and then 
check with the fishermen, don’t we, 
Harry ? ” 

“ And then do our own reckoning,” 
replied the genial foreman with a 
broad grin. “ But we get pretty 
close.” 

“ Close enough most of the time,” 
continued Stephen, thoughtfully. 
“But this time itll be a tight fit. 
We’ve got to get over on the spring 
tide, drive five piles, and get back 
again before the depths fail us.” 

I remembered the brilliantly moon- 
lit sheet of water of the previous 
night. 

“ Let me see. The moon must be 
near the full, so I suppose the tides 
are about the springs right now. 
What’s the problem ? ” 

“T calculate that Sunday night 
should give us enough water to get 
across—somewhere between eleven 
and midnight. Monday night would 
probably serve equally well, but 
that cuts down the time available for 
driving and getting back—not to 
mention contingency. Then there’s 
the second snag. You tell him, 
Harry.” 

Harry pulled out a tin and a packet 
and began making up a cigarette 
while he explained. 

“It’s like this. Monday’s a big 
day in these parts, because of the 
show at Blackford. That’s twenty 
miles from here. You know—races, 
trots, chopping competitions, prizes 
for stock and so on. All our chaps 
are in it one way or another, and 
they'll be off home tonight to get 
ready for it. As a matter of fact, I 
wouldn’t mind laying a quid on 
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Stan Emmett—that’s Stan, drilling 
that leaning pile now—for the 
standing chop myself. He’s good 
with the axe, is Stan.” 

“Only you won’t be there your- 
self, either,” said Stephen. “ Harry 
hasn’t been home since we started 
here, so he’s shooting off tonight as 
well.” 

“Tl stay if it’s the only way we 
can——”* 

“No, you won’t. You can’t dis- 
appoint the family now that they’re 
expecting you for the Monday holiday. 
You know, Rob, holiday week-ends 
and jobs on tidal water don’t mix too 
well. At least, not when all your 
men are locals with work to do on 
their own places.” 

Stephen rubbed his chin glumly. 
He hadn’t changed a bit—always 
eager to get on and impatient of 
delay. 

** Anyhow,” put in Harry, “ we'll 
get going first thing on Tuesday 
morning if we have to carry the 
blanky barge across the shoal on our 
backs.” 

I felt inclined to rely on the 
foreman’s promise; for although the 
Australian worker is alleged to be 
addicted to the comfortable doctrine 
of ‘ she’ll do, mate,’ the fact is that 
as a rule ‘she’ does do, and the 
reason is that the highly individual- 
istic worker adopts highly persuasive 
tactics when circumstances put on a 
display of artistic temperament. 

I left the top-level conference to 
its deliberations, and went on my 
way round the shore and the cliffs 
till hollow feelings beneath my ribs 
turned me back for lunch. The scent 
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of gums and the tang of sea air always 
double my appetite. 

Stephen was somewhat preoccupied 
during the meal, and it was over 
coffee that he suddenly suggested 
that we might try for a few flathead 
in the afternoon. 

“ Fishing ?” said Marjorie in sur- 
prise. ‘On a working day! Can 
your pile-driver spare you ?” 

* Oh, well, with an honoured guest 
on our hands . . . besides, we might 
be able to kill two birds with one 
stone. Ill show Rob where we have 
to drive the dolphin piles.” 

** Stephen’s so conscientious,” ex- 
plained Marjorie sweetly. ‘“ Can’t 
go fishing without thinking of his 
work, and can’t go working without 
thinking of fish. But there, I'll make 
sure I have a few chops in the fridge 
just in case the flathead don’t 
co-operate.” 

Half an hour later we were rowing 
upstream; or rather, Stephen was 
rowing while I sat at ease in the stern 
of his minute dinghy. The water 
was flat calm, the sky was blue, the 
foliage of the gums was motionless 
as a stage-set, and a few feet beneath 
our keel the sand was clean and 
bright and dotted with pebbles and 
shell. Receding astern, Port Moona 
seemed to sleep, in spite of the 
Friday ‘rush’ for the week’s 
shopping. The oars creaked, the 
water lolloped and swished about the 
stem, and all else was silent. City 
streets! At that moment I would 
have sold any city in the world for 
fourpence. 

Several times Stephen glanced at 
the shore and over the side, and at 
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length he shipped his oars and 
lowered over the bow the broken 
segment of a cast flywheel that 
served him in the office of an anchor. 

I baited my hooks with the 
meat provided by Marjorie, and 
relapsed into a correct Waltonian 
contemplation. 

Stephen followed suit, and de- 
liberately lowered his line straight 
over the side. I observed that he 
lifted the sinker off the bottom once 
or twice, and peered speculatively 
down into the clear water. I also 
gazed with interest at the bottom, but 
saw no fish. 

Ten minutes later he broke the 
silence. 

* T think we'll move on a bit.” 

He recovered the anchor from the 
depths, and rowed forward twenty 
or thirty strokes. Again he lowered 
his line carefully over the side, 
lifting the sinker a few times when 
it reached bottom, and looking 
intently into the water. It was less 
clear now, and there was silt on the 
bed, and some spongy growth that 
waved long tendrils in obedience to 
a wayward current. 

I allowed Stephen a few minutes’ 
grace, and asked my question. 

“ Are we searching for a secret 
channel through the sandbank, or 
prospecting for submarine oil, or 
what ?” 

For a moment he looked guilty 
and then he laughed. 

* Come on,” I demanded, “‘ what’s 
the game ?” 

Stephen explained. 

“I don’t like the idea of calling 
out any of the men. Most of them 


are pretty busy at the week-ends on 
their own places, and the holiday 
plus the Blackford show complicates 
matters. Oh, I dare say I could per- 
suade a couple to put in a night- 
shift, but—well, as I explained before, 
this isn’t one of your big city jobs, 
One has to fit in with local ways. 
So I thought I’d look the site over, 
make sure of a route, perhaps check 
the depths—and—well, I wondered 
if you’d like to lend a hand and help 
me to tow the barge out on Sunday 


night. Nothing to it, really, you 
know.” 
“Well! And me on holiday—a 


busman’s holiday, just as Marjorie 
said this morning.” 

* Anyhow, it'd be a hell of a change 
after being stuck to an office chair 
all these years.” 

And of course it would, so what 
could I say but ‘ yes.’ 


We hauled in our lines, and with 
a new zest Stephen pulled upstream 
towards a point of bush-covered 
land that divided the estuary in two. 
To the left lay the main channel, 
half a mile wide and opening into 
an expanse like a lake, surrounded by 
low hills and the unpeopled bush. 
I suspected shallow water, mud at 
low tide, and the presence of duck. 
To the right, where we were heading, 
the stream narrowed and curved and 
disappeared round a bend in the 
distance, with the trees coming close 
to the water’s edge on either side. 
There was something Amazonian 
about it, something that took me 
back to the well-worn copies of 
W. H. G. Kingston of my youth. 








(‘Do you, Harry, take the fowling 
piece, while Muggs keeps a sharp 
watch for Indians. Now, men, pull 
heartily!”) But there were no 
anacondas, no electric-eels, not even 
any dark-skinned Indians in the 
vicinity of Port Moona. The most 
harmful object in sight was the bar 
that was the object of our expedition, 
at this state of the tide revealing 
itself as a muddy bank veined all over 
by the runlets of flowing water. 

The dinghy touched ground, and 
we lay at rest. Stephen contemplated 
the offending bank for a few minutes 
in silence, and then looked at his 
watch. 

* Yes, she’ll do. There’s not much 
to spare, but with the barge on an 
even keel there'll be water enough. 
I reckon the top of the bank is no 
more than a foot above water now. 
Right ?” 

I made my estimate. 

“ If anything, less than a foot.” 

* Good! From now, the tide will 
make fully six feet, nearer seven at 
the top of the springs, so that gives 
us five and a half to six feet of water 
under the barge. We could have a 
go at it tomorrow night. .. .” 

I hazarded a reminder. 

** Marjorie did say something about 
the Chairman of the Council and his 
wife coming in the evening, didn’t 
she?” 

“Oh, blast, so she did. Never 
mind, Sunday it is. Now let’s try 
for a few flatties or the old girl won’t 
believe we’ve been trying.” 

We returned to deeper water and 
took to fishing in earnest, and within 
an hour six flathead and one frightful- 
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looking creature in glorious techni- 
colour co-operated by taking our 
bait and remaining hooked. We 
rejected the one and retained the six 
and rowed back to the jetty to clean 
and skin our catch. There is a knack 
in separating flesh and skin of the 
flathead that is well worth the trouble 
of acquiring. He is no beauty, with 
his large mouth and upward-peering 
eyes, but freshly caught and fried in 
butter, delicious. 

It was not until lunch-time on 
Sunday that Stephen announced his 
proposals for a night-shift. His wife 
accepted the situation with resigna- 
tion, his son with delight. 

“Can I come too?” the eager 
ten-year-old inquired. 

What right-minded boy could be 
expected to resist the attraction of a 
nocturnal expedition on a pile barge ? 

“ Sorry, Dennis, but it would be 
too late for you. We might be back 
by midnight, with luck, but it 
could be quite a bit later. There’s 
Blackford Show tomorrow, and that 
will be enough excitement for one 
week-end. Sorry, old chap, but it 
can’t be done.” 

“Tl sit up till midnight,” said 
Marjorie, “and if you’re not back 
then I shall go to bed. Or should I 
telephone someone and report a 
missing pile-barge ?. I can’t think of 
anyone to ring, though, except the 
Council Clerk, and he wouldn’t be 
much use. And we haven’t a fire- 
brigade. Any suggestions, Rob?” 

“We'll be back,” said Stephen. 
“You go off to bed when you like. 
But be a good girl and leave us a bite 
of supper.” 
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“ There’s some cold rice pudding 
in the fridge—unless you'd prefer 
the prunes that Dennis doesn’t like,” 
responded his wife amiably. 

Stephen said “Yah,” and we 
talked of other things. 

During the afternoon we prepared 
our vessels for the forthcoming 
adventure. Harry had made the 
barge and its gear ready in the 
expectation of an early start on the 
Tuesday when work resumed, and 
all that remained was to secure the 
tug alongside, check the fuel, and 
wait till it was time to depart. To 
be on the safe side, and to have 
plenty of margin for the crossing of 
the bar, we decided to cast off not 
later than ten o’clock. 

At half-past nine, the impatient 
Stephen and his crew of one were on 
board. It was a fine clear night, 
with a steady breeze from the sea, 
and the rising tide rippled and 
swished about the jetty timbers. 
Port Moona was as quiet as the 
primeval bush itself, and if any of the 
three hundred and fifty inhabitants 
of the metropolitan area were at 
home, they gave little sign of life. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet, 
in sober truth, slept. I could well 
believe the remark in the letter that 
had brought me here, that it was 
the quietest place in Australia, bar 
none. 

Stephen’s tug was a nondescript 
craft that might have been the 
product of a ‘ do-it-yourself’ craze of 
the early years of the century. It 
was in fact a superannuated fishing- 
boat whose ribs and strakes were no 
longer fit to withstand the buffets 
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of the rude ocean swell, and to 
classify it for a Register of Shipping 
would have taxed the ingenuity of 
the most lenient of Lloyd’s surveyors. 
Forward and for a third of its length 
it was covered with a flat deck of 
aged and gaping hardwood planks, 
through which protruded the stumpy 
remnant of a mast. A small hatch 
gave access to a dark repository of 
old rope, rusty cans, rotted sacking, 
and horrid fragments of bait and 
worse from earlier fishing expeditions. 
It stank. 

The engine, I was thankful to 
observe, was contained in a large 
chest amidships. I may be out-of- 
date, but I entertain a profound 
distrust of those power units that 
hang over the stern and are alleged 
by their makers to leap obediently 
into life at the tug of a lanyard. How 
often have I watched (from an hotel 
terrace or river-bank) the repeatedly 
flung arm and the crouched back 
of the outboard enthusiast trying 
to coax his temperamental single 
cylinder to follow the instructions in 
the handbook, while the helpless 
craft has drifted ... and drifted 
...and drifted. Who, I have 
pondered, is the master? Man, or 
machine ? 

But Stephen’s engine wouldn’t 
start either. 

I kept out of the way and held my 
peace (I am utterly non-mechanical) 
while my companion wrestled and 
muttered and fiddled with wires and 
pipes and all the gadgetry that infests 
internal combustion engines. 

He pressed the starter for the 
seventh time, and the engine wearily 








clanked a couple of revolutions and 
choked like an old man on a fishbone. 

“Ha! Almost fired that time. 
We'll just give her a minute to calm 
down, and then try again.” 

The minute passed, and Stephen 
hopefully pressed once again. 

The whirring told me that the 
battery was near the end of its 
career, but just as it seemed about 
to expire, the engine coughed and 
grunted, and then roared into splut- 
tering but continuous life. 

“Hooray! Now then, Mr Mate, 
cast off forrard, and then leggo aft 
when I give the word.” 

I clambered over the piles and gear 
on the deck of the barge, and obeyed 
the captain’s orders. 

The engine throbbed more con- 
fidently. 

“ Leggo aft!” 

I lifted the noose from the pile- 
head, and we began to sidle away from 
the security of the berth, which I 
contemplated wistfully. Columbus, 
no doubt, experienced the same 
feelings when he departed from 
Palos in 1492. 

However, I responded to the 
skipper’s mood, and answered in my 
most nautical manner. 

** All clear aft ! ” 

“* Jangle-angle-angle!” continued 
the irrepressible Stephen, man- 
handling an imaginary engine-room 
telegraph vigorously. He opened 
the throttle, and very slowly we began 
to surge away from the jetty and up 
the estuary towards the dark shadows 
of the backwater a mile or so ahead. 

I went back across the barge and sat 
down in the stern of the tug. 
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Our progress was slow. In fact, I 
wondered whether our forward 
movement was occasioned by the 
uncertain thrust of the tug or wholly 
by the tidal current. The heavy 
rectangular barge, with its blunt face 
to the water, seemed more than a 
match for the elderly fishing-boat and 
its elderly engine. After a while I 
took a bearing on the silver trunk of 
a dead gum-tree on the shore, and 
watched. 

“I think we’re drifting off course, 
to the left,” I suggested. 

“To port? Pity we haven’t a 
compass on a shiny brass binnacle, 
isn’t it? H’m! I believe you're 
right.” 

Stephen moved the wheel over, 
but there was little response. Our 
cumbersome pair of vessels continued 
to edge slowly to port. 

“ This breeze is a bit of a nuisance, 
too, especially as the barge is like a 
galleon under full sail. Ill try and 
coax a bit more power out of her. 
Take the wheel for a minute, Rob.” 

It is imprudent, in my experience, 
to tinker with complicated machinery 
when it is running satisfactorily. A 
really first-class, 1960 model, reliable 
engine will throb away interminably 
without any attention at all, but once 
insert an inquisitive though well- 
intentioned finger into the tempera- 
mental innards of a Stephensonian 
relic—— 

The engine spluttered, and was 
silent. Stephen was not. 

We drifted gently but relentlessly 
on, and still to port. A few hundred 
yards distant loomed the dark point 
of land between our backwater and 
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the main channel, and our course was 
set towards the wide expanse of 
water that opened before us on the 
left. 

Stephen battled anew with the 
engine, cursing beneath his breath, 
and I searched the boat for oars. 
There were none, and they would 
not have been much use to us in so 
heavy a craft. Needless to say, we 
carried no dinghy either. I climbed 
on to the deck of the barge, and 
ferreted about the piles and litter 
in the hope of finding a boathook, or 
a long pole, or anything offering a 
means of propulsidn or guidance. 
There were various odd bits of sawn 
timber, most of them very short, but 
I did at last find a piece of three by 
one-and-a-half that was a dozen feet 
in length. It was clumsy and weighty, 
but it was better than nothing. I 
dragged it to the forward end, and 
surveyed our prospects. 

By this time we were truly in the 
main channel, and it looked as though 
we might make a point or promontory 
about a quarter of a mile ahead. I 
felt gingerly over the side with my 
ponderous punt-pole, but could not 
find bottom. 

Stephen cursed some more, and 
on we drifted, though rather more 
slowly. I guessed that the flood tide 
was slackening, and that soon it 
would turn, with the threat of 
carrying us down the estuary to the 
jetty—or through the heads and out 
to sea with nothing beyond the 
horizon except New Zealand. 

I sounded again, and this time 
touched solid ground. I called 
Stephen to my assistance, and with 
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a great deal of effort, poling, levering 
and shoving, we helped the barge 
towards the point of land. At last 
we grounded, close by a shelving 
beach of white sand backed by thick 
scrub and boulders. The barge 
swung, touched again, and came to 
rest with a slight list to port. 

“ Blast, blast, blast ! ” said Stephen 
very deliberately. 

“TI don’t know about that,” I 
retorted. “‘ Thank goodness we’re 
ashore and not floating out to sea on 
the ebb. What about tying up, or 
anchoring, or something ? ” 

There was little we could use as 
an anchor, short of unbolting the 
three-ton winch and heaving that 
over the side, but there was plenty 
of rope. We carried a couple of lines 
on to the tug, and two shoves with 
the pole took us to shallow water. 
Shoes off and trousers rolled up, we 
splashed ashore and secured our 
mooring ropes to the nearest trees. 
Back on board the tug, Stephen 
attempted more magic with the 
engine, but his incantations, though 
fluent and varied, were unsuccessful. 
We were well and truly stranded. 
We lit a hurricane-lamp, the only one 
on board, and fixed it half-way up 
the pile-frame in the hope that a 
half-masted illuminant would serve 
as a signal of distress. Then we sat 
down. 

“ First of all, “I began, “ can we 
walk back ? ” 

Stephen took a deep breath. 

“This, as you are evidently 
unaware, is an island. It is now 
high water. To attain the mainland, 
on the Port Moona side, will involve 





swimming at least two hundred 
yards across a fairish current. Having 
thus reached dry land, if we did 
reach it, it would be quite easy to 
walk home—naked, of course, and 
barefooted, through some exceedingly 
hostile and prickly bush. I should 
say the distance would be close to 
two and a half miles round the shore, 
which is impracticable for pedestrian- 
ism because of cliffs. In passing, 
I don’t think I am in the two- 
hundred-yard swimming class, un- 
fortunately.” 

It was not a cheerful picture. 
Naked and nocturnal perambulations 
through the bush did not appeal to 
me. 

** Myself,” continued Stephen, “ I 
prefer to wait for rescue. It is not 
cold, and we should be able to 
survive for a few days. I dare say 
we could gnaw a handful of wild 
berries. The goanna is edible, too ; 
I was told at school that the aborigines 
doted on them—raw.” 

He sighed, and hummed an air. 

A thought struck me. 

“* What was that remark of Q’s you 
shot at me in your letter ?” I asked. 
“Tt was dead right, anyhow. ‘It 
amuses like a panorama and soothes 
like an opiate.’ This is indubitably 
very soothing.” 

All I got in reply was a grunt. We 
sat for a spell in silence. Port Moona 
at any time enjoys a tranquillity that 
a city dweller might envy, if it didn’t 
give him the horrors, but on a 
Sunday night, well up the estuary 
and on an uninhabited island, the 
stillness was that of the uttermost 
depths of an abyss on the moon. But 
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it was a stillness occasionally broken 
by little noises that, to a city dweller, 
were unfamiliar and disturbing. 

“Are there any snakes on the 
island ? ” 

“I don’t see why there shouldn’t 
be,” Stephen replied. “ After all, 
this isn’t Ireland, you know. Any- 
how, that wasn’t a snake, if that’s 
why you asked. Snakes don’t crash 
through the undergrowth before 
leaping on their prey.” 

“I never supposed they did. I 
was only wondering. In any case, 
just as a matter of interest, what was 
that noise ? ” : 

“Oh, it could be anything. 
Wombat. Possum. Devil. Platypus 
if you like. Yes, now, I dare say it 
was a platypus. I should imagine 
that would be just the clumsy sort of 
noise a platypus would make on dry 
land, barging along on its webbed 
feet and knocking its duckbill against 
every tree-trunk.” 

I disregarded this highly im- 
probable explanation, and we just 
sat. There were times, I decided, 
when tranquillity could be overdone. 
We were due for a bit of Q’s perpetual 
change, after rather too much of the 
perpetual repose. I gazed across the 
water to the darker shore beyond, 
and my mind’s eye saw the bush 
behind my back all a-creep with the 
animal life native to these parts, the 
stolid wombat, the lurking wildcat, 
the ill-tempered devil, the untouch- 
able echidna, the inoffensive opossum, 
and a variety of very nasty reptiles. 
I considered the water with a new 
interest, and returned to the question 
of swimming. 








“Stephen. Are there any sharks. 
Ps me 

“Shshsh! Just a minute! It’s 
coming—I think. . . . Tendebantque 
. . . Pve got it! Funny how one’s 
bits of Latin come back. Though I 
think I’ve seen it somewhere recently. 
Yes, listen to the professor, my 
boy.” 

Hesitantly he enunciated the words. 

“ Tendebantque ... manus... ripe 
. .. ulterior—no, ulterioris . . . amore.” 

I applauded, and cried for an 
encore. He obliged. 

“Very creditable,” I commended 
him. “ Very creditable! I believe 
I recognise it, too. Virgil, isn’t 
it? The Aeneid. The bit about 
Charon ferrying the souls across the 
river.” 

Stephen orated. 

“They held out their hands in 
longing for the farther shore.” 

“Tl bet they did, if Virgil ever 
knew what it was like to be marooned 
by an amateur tugmaster on an 
uninhabited island.” 

The scholar repeated his tag with 
smug satisfaction. 

“Don’t harp on it,’ I begged. 
“Tf it’s at all likely to speed up a 
rescue I’m quite prepared to tende- 
bant my manus for quite a while yet.” 

The tide was ebbing now, and the 
pile frame canted over a little farther 
as the water level dropped. I pointed 
out the obvious. 

“ Aground at high water. That 
means that you won’t get her off till 
another high tide. Anyhow, the 
next three days should be easy 
enough, provided you can persuade 
one of your fishermen friends to 
R2 
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bring up a real boat with a real 
engine instead of this heap of 
mechanical antiquities.” 

Stephen nodded, and we did some 
more sitting. The time began to 
hang heavily, and if it wasn’t cold, 
it certainly wasn’t warm. My host 
recollected that he had a guest on his 
hands, and broke the silence. 

“Do you know the terminal-letter 
game ? ” 

“No. What is it?” 

“ Well, each in turn names a city, 
and the next word must begin with 
the previous terminal letter. Ill 
start. London. You give me one 
beginning with ‘ N.’” 

* New York.” 

“EE. aw R's Tigi 

** T disallow that,” I said. “ King’s 
Cross is only a suburb of Sydney. 
No suburbs, please.” 

“ Then Kansas.” 

We played the terminal-letter game 
with cities of the world, and time 
passed. 

The opposite shore was a dark 
line of bush against a sky that was 
one shade lighter, and it was as still 
and silent as when Cook first saw it, 
if he ever did. I metaphorically held 
out my hands in yearning. Stephen 
manfully continued his efforts to 
entertain me. 

“Do you know, there are some 
cities which never seem to turn up 
in this game. Like Bombay.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Well, you tell me one that ends 
with a ‘ B.’” 

I pondered. 

“ Zagreb.” 

“Oh! Never thought of that. 
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Well, now give me one ending in 
c ig ” 

But I once visited Ahwaz during 
the war, so that was easy. 

We tired of cities (too many of 
them end with an ‘ N ’), and tried to 
play the game with the names of 
authors, but discovered that again 
the annoying ‘ N ’ occurred too often 
as a terminal and only rarely as an 
initial, which made it difficult and 
irksome. We exhausted the pos- 
sibilities, and relapsed into silence 
again. 

After a while, I had another 
thought. 

“Now I know at least one good 
reason why so many men spend so 
much time watching tidal water.” 

Stephen groaned. 

“T’m sorry I ever quoted that bit 
to you. What about being soothed 
by the opiate for a bit ?” 

It was just then that we heard a 
sound, a distant sound, but a sound 
of much more interest to castaways 
than the clumsy bargings of 
platypuses in the undergrowth. It 
was the distinctive wooden creak of 
oars, and the splashing that suggested 
a certain lack of practice. 

Stephen stood up, and with hands 
cupped about his mouth called a 
long “‘ Cooooo00-ee ! ” 

The creak and splash ceased at 
once, and a light voice echoed the 
call. 

We looked at one another. 

“It’s Marjorie,” said Stephen. 

Another voice repeated the cooee. 

* Good Lord! Dennis as well!” 

A few minutes later the dinghy 
came alongside the stranded barge, 
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to reveal Marjorie at the oars and a 
delighted and highly excited Dennis 
sitting in the stern as a witness to his 
father’s discomfiture. 

“ What a good job I didn’t go to 
bed at midnight, when I said I 
would,” she greeted us. “ When I 
still couldn’t hear any engine—and 
it is a noisy brute, you know—at 
about one o’clock, I thought it was 
time to do something about it. I 


couldn’t very well leave Dennis all 


by himself, so he came too. And 
here we are.” 

“And a very stout effort,’ I 
said, with warmth. “ The -Flora 
Macdonald of Port Moona—or do I 
mean Grace Darling ? ” 

“Flora Macdonald is going home 
as a passenger this trip,” she replied. 
“Come on, Stephen. Your oars.” 

Somehow or other we fitted our- 
selves carefully into the tiny dinghy, 
and keeping close to the shore as a 
precaution, Stephen pulled all the 
way back to the jetty. Never was a 
farther shore more welcome. We 
walked up to the house along the 
deserted road, and supped—but not 
on cold rice pudding. 

Next day, Stephen managed to 
borrow a launch with a reliable 
engine, but by the time we reached 
the scene of the shipwreck it was too 
late to attempt to pull the barge off 
on the morning tide. We brought 
back the tug, and handed it over to 
the attention of the smithy-cum- 
welder-cum-garage man, who seemed 
to be the only male in Port Moona 
who was not spending at least a part 
of the day at Blackford Show. His 
name was Ken. 
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" Pil fix her,” he promised. “ Bit 
o’ dirt, I reckon, or it could be the 
battery. You leave her to me.” 

We left her, and, as a matter of 
fact, he fixed her by five o’clock that 
afternoon, just as Marjorie and 
Dennis returned from their day at 
the show. 

That night we played three- 
handed bridge, but Stephen was 
absentminded and played badly. 
About half-past eight, he suddenly 
put down his cards. 

“TI say, Rob, I’m sure we could 
do it tonight. The tide will be a 
trace higher, and Ken’s fixed the 
tug for us. What about it ?” 


I coughed to gain time, and 
Marjorie came to the rescue. 

“If you want to get your pile- 
driver across the bar tonight, you 
can do it alone. Or you can try and 
find one of your men. I am not going 
to wake Dennis a second night 
running, so Rob’s got to stay behind 
with me. It will be his turn to play 
the Flora Macdonald act with 
the dinghy.” 

* And in any case,” I added, “I 
now know why so many men spend 
so much time watching tidal water.” 

Stephen glowered, and very slowly 
picked up his cards. 

We went on with our game. 
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IT’S QUICKER BY CAMEL 


BY A. DRUMMOND 


I wAs not greatly perturbed when 
the wireless packed up. I had known 
all along it would happen in time. 
Instead I rather welcomed the release 
from its insidious bondage. It was 
for me, so non-mechanically minded, 
another gadget for discarding. Seated 
in a camp-chair on a rocky knoll in 
the middle of wilderness, seven 
hundred miles, as far as I knew, from 
the nearest radio mechanic, I regarded 
the inert instrument with passive 
disinterest. Once it could both 
transmit and receive, now it but 
hissed and whistled a little, often 
not even that. Strictly speaking it 
was meant to ‘contact’ twice daily 
the Desert Locust Survey base near 
Jeddah, from whence I came, and 
there had been a time when such 
had been possible. But the desert 
had taken its usual toll, over the 
months. The most one could hope 
for now were these noises off, in- 
coherent babblings by unearthly 
tongues, distorted prattlings. I could 
manage quite well without that sort 
of thing. 

It was nearing sundown, a mild 
evening breeze was stirring the aerial 
wire slung between two poles. The 
sun was dropping fast behind the 
craggy mass of nearby mountain 
peaks across the plain, and just below 
my hillock the men from my camp, 


sturdy believers all, were dispersing 
to attend modestly to intimate 
ablutions preceding prayers, each 
with his pint or so of water in a tin. 
Smoke spiralled from the new-lit 
fire, ready for the evening stew-pot, 
and there was a great and peaceful 
silence everywhere. With thé sun 
at such an angle the scene was vivid 
with strong tone and colour; gone 
the drab, glaring sameness of the 
high noon, bereft as it is of shadow 
or contrast. To the south and west 
the stark brown hills and the airless 
shimmering wadis were softened now 
by evening shadows. The sun was 
less brassy, an orange disc in a smooth 
unbroken vault of blue. The jagged 
outlines of the sombre Shammar 
mountains stood in dark relief as the 
sun sank swiftly behind them. 

I reached out to switch off the 
wireless and it hissed at me and 
crackled reluctantly. I rapped it 
sharply with my knuckles in reply, 
unorthodox but often effective, as it 
now was, for the set came back to 
life, though weakly. Laboriously I 
strained to listen through static, and 
heard a voice addressing itself to me 
from Jeddah, obviously repeating an 
oft-told tale, to judge from its 
manner. If I were still receiving 
him, he said, would I fold up my 
tents and make my way to Tebuk, 








then on to Akaba along the Gulf 
thereof and patrol the Jordan border ? 
Locust swarms were expected there 
within a month or so and someone 
should investigate. I was the nearest 
to those parts, a mere week’s journey 
off, if all went well. I had a Land- 
Rover and an obsolescent three-ton 
Chevrolet, both overdue for over- 
haul. The wireless sank back into 
its usual somnolence as ‘ Smudger’ 
Smith in Jeddah set about his 
monologue to me anew, and I 
switched off for the last time. I 
would stow it away in the care of 
the local Emir at Hail. 

The men were now at prayer, in 
line facing Mecca, and I strolled to 
the fire to await them with the 
tidings. There was Mohammed, my 
loosely termed rafik or ‘ guide,’ 
seconded by a benevolent Saudi 
government to ensure I travel un- 
molested and freely, and at the same 
time to see what I got up to. There 
was Hassan the lorry-driver, cheerful 
and fat, of Habash descent ; Abdullah 
Matlub, and Yusef, headmen when 
needs be and general factotums, as 
well as Hussein, my cook-boy, a 
dour but docile Yemeni of middle 
age, no Savarin but willing. There 
they stood in the brief twilight, 
together with the small gathering of 
local bedou attached, mainly through 
self-interest, to our little camp in 
what might be described as an 
advisory capacity. For every fold 
of the desert was known to them. 
They would now have to go, of 
course, but they would not mind, 
or appear to. With their pittances 
and their camels they would glide 
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out of my life as fatalistically and as 
unobtrusively as they had entered 
it a month or two before, returning 
to their low black tents beyond the 
plain. 

“ W’ Allahi,” they muttered in turn 
when I gave them the news, all very 
non-committal, then stolidly they set 
about the evening meal, crouching 
around their hell-brew on the fire. 
It would mean the end of occasional 
delights in the dust of the local 
market fifteen miles away, with meat 
to buy, gossip and coffee-drinking 
and rummaging, pastimes dear to 
the Arab. To the itinerant bedou it 
would be the end of meat and rice, 
and a return to the stark rigours of 
bedou fare. But now they grinned 
phlegmatically, their minds on the 
meal before them, their rugged, 
kindly features half lit by the warm 
flickering of the fire in the pale 
golden light before darkness settled 
in. I crossed to my tent and Hussein 
brought my lamp, a battered hur- 
ricane-lamp that had usurped the 
place of my brand-new ‘ pressure’ 
lantern, a recent victim to heavy- 
handedness and blowing sand. By 
the smoky, yellow light I scanned 
my maps, a formality really, for they 
disclosed little, no roads but dusty 
shifting tracks here and there. Tebuk 
I knew by name, a place of some 
importance in the far north-west. 
To avoid the great sand sea, the 
Great Nafud, to the north of my 
present camp, I would travel south- 
west towards Medina, the holy 
place forbidden to infidels, by-pass 
the town through the surrounding 
hills, and make for the derelict 
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Turkish railway from Damascus to 
Medina, now but a relic of Lawrence 
and his guerillas in the First World 
War. I could then, I naively con- 
cluded, simply follow the railway to 
the north. 

First light found our little camp 
razed, tents folded, chattels dumped 
into battered crates with typical 
Arab nonchalance, and the usual 
chaos and uproar of loading well 
under way. At such a time as this 
the renowned individualism of the 
Arab is best revealed. Each of the 
dozen or so set to with furious 
solemnity, each in his own way, 
pungently critical of the rest. I 
remained aloof nearby, well aware 
that all would in due course reach 
its logical end, and that, furthermore, 
any suggestions of mine, although 
accepted with common acquiescence, 
would be surreptitiously ignored as 
mere foreign obscurantism. So I 
sipped hot tea by the blazing fire; 
for dawn was still bitterly cold up 
there, and I saw the red sun peep 
above the high dunes to the east. 
But it was 10 A.M. before we were off. 
My bedou had taken their ryals and 
slunk off to their distant tents without 
farewell or thanks, as is their wont, 
for it was Allah who had provided, 
not I, his mere instrument. I had 
bid the Emir in the town farewell 
over a final dram of acrid coffee, and 
left my wireless gear in his good 
care. And now, with the town 
behind us, its mud-brown walls 
sinking into distant haze, we faced 
the endless tedium of desert track, 
dusty and corrugated for the two 
hundred and thirty miles to Hanakiya, 
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the first leg of our journey. There 
the track forks to Jeddah and Medina. 
For Arabia, this is a great trunk 
route, between the Red Sea port and 
the northern province of Jebel 
Shammar, and Hail, its principal 
town. One may pass two, or even 
three lorries a day shuffling and 
churning through the dusty wastes 
with supplies from the Jeddah mer- 
chants to the market and emirate in 
Hail. Powerful, garish American 
trucks they invariably are, known as 
‘weet,’ a corruption of White, at 
one time the make of lorry most: 
commonly used for desert tranSport. 
They are sighted from afar by 
spiralling, lingering columns of dust 
at great height, the warning sign 
to take positioning action to avoid 
the inevitable and fearsome pall which 
can slowly drift or just lie suspended 
for a mile or more. Tactics at such 
times are dictated by the prevailing 
breeze, if any, plus speed and 
careful timing ; for the lorry-driver 
too, wise in such things, will be 
taking what steps he can to save 
himself. The loser’s lot is unenviable, 
he being blotted out from human 
ken for a time, to emerge gasping 
and half-blind, a saddened man. 
Little else occurs to relieve the 
monotony of harsh, steel-blue sky, 
drab sand and scrub and rock. A 
lone desert fox, perhaps, may slink 
behind a sheltering crag ; sometimes 
a startled hare may rise, or a family 
of gazelle, seen far off, stand alert and 
rigid, relying on natural colouring 
for concealment but seldom escaping 
rapacious, restless bedou eyes. The 
approach to the Hejaz from Shammar 





and the northern Najd is over wide, 
soft, sandy-gravel plain, dotted with 
sun-shrivelled tussocks of camel- 
thorn and dwarf acacia, stretching to 
distant grey-brown lifeless hills, ex- 
tinct volcanic heights bounded by 
lava flow. Here is a great, soundless 
waste-land where nothing may stir 
for weeks on end. At first the going 
is fairly good, until from time to 
time the hills close in, the open plain 
narrows and the way becomes a 
tortuous hell of dried-up, broken 
gullies formed through the years by 
the occasional downpours that stream 
from sun-baked and stony slopes. 
Fearful of cracking springs and 
axles, one lurches on in lowest gear 
for hours on end. Near Ghazzala, a 
small oasis with water reputedly 
sweeter than most (for in such 
matters the Arab is a connoisseur), 
we camped for the night and replen- 
ished our water-drum. In that 
desiccated land, travel and movement 
are not planned with speed or 
convenience in mind, but are 
dependent on decent water-holes. 
Such spots are spoken of with 
becoming reverence by bedou folk. 
A gnarled and wizened ancient, oddly 
morose and silent, once rode with me 
as a guide, passing the whole day 
through with barely a word, until 
late afternoon, when he rose from 
his seat and, pointing to a line of 
distant hills across the plain, mere 
smudges in a mirage, cried out, not 
excitedly but with a mixture of awe 
and smugness: “ Do you see over 
there, far from here? Well, then, 
there is water there”; and sank 
back into somnolence, his day made. 
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After leaving Ghazzala we crossed 
the Wadi Rhuma that stretched from 
there to Iraq six hundred miles away. 
There stood the lone hamlet of 
Hulaifa, being with Ghazzala the only 
habitation on the way to Hanakiya, 
sheltered to the south by towering 
granite piles and monstrous boulders 
fifty feet across, grotesquely, pre- 
cariously perched one on another. 
As we approached Hanakiya, a 
forlorn slum of hovels in a dying 
palm-grove, keen eyes watched for 
gazelle for the pot, since this was 
country famed for them. But in 
vain did Mohammed scan the stony 
plains between the hills, and I was 
pleased, tasty though gazelle meat is. 
For the mode of hounding down 
those gentle beasts distresses me. 
The Arab shoots to wound and 
cripple only, trailing the dying brute 
relentlessly for miles maybe, to 
finish it off by ritual killing with a 
knife across the throat, its soft eyes 
pleading to the end. Here we came 
to the Jeddah fork and ahead of us, 
hidden in gloomy, rugged mountains, 
lay the city of Medina (the name 
itself in Arabic meaning ‘ city ’), and 
that way we took, halting after a 
while, well clear of the flies and dogs 
of Hanakiya, to settle down for the 
night. On the morrow we must 
leave the track and cross the dreaded 
lava flow, the harrar, a wild, black 
wilderness of stone and rock scattered 
in disorderly tumult over miles of 
petrified undulations, pathless and 
uninhabited by man or beast. This 
way would I skirt the holy city, on 
which, with my Nasrani (Christian) 
eyes, I must not even look, 
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The next day, as always on harrar, 
was like a nasty dream. All day we 
stumbled at walking-pace over the 
dreary jumble of rock and ridges 
lying in crested, long-stilled waves, 
interminably desolate and unrelieved. 
Charles Doughty, one of the few 
men to have come this way, described 
it very adequately as the ‘black 
horror of lava,’ ‘ the horrid Aarrar,’ 
the ‘ black wilderness,’ and to me it 
was equally depressing. Doughty 
took seventeen hours to cross this 
flow with camels. By nightfall we 
had spent ten hours and were still 
not at the edge of it. But we were 
now among sandy patches amidst 
the stony chaos, and in one such we 
halted for the night. 

As the sun went down I sat beside 
my Land-Rover, sipping tepid lime 
and water, for want of anything better, 
close now to the lifeless tumble of 
mountains and ravines that had once 
belched forth the rubble around me. 
Nearby lay Medina, in a fold of 
bleak hills, and my long-suffering 
companions had taken leave to visit 
the place, not in a spirit of piety, but 
to replenish their meat supply from 
the market-place, their scraps of 
scraggy goats-flesh long since im- 
providently devoured. So after 
prayers they left me, promising an 
early return with provisions, including 
‘foreign’ bread for me. I hoped 
they would be successful, and bring 
potatoes too; for I had tasted no 
bread but stodgy unleavened dough 
for months. The lorry zigzagged 
and staggered across the fearful 
surface of the wadi through the 
quickening twilight and soon vanished 
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in a tiny puff of dust round a nearby 
spur of hill, and minutes later 
darkness was on me, obscuring the 
hideous wilderness in which I sat, 
the harrar, and the jagged peaks. 
It would be pitch black dark- 
ness for a while until the moon 
rose to cast sharp silhouettes and 
shadows around; but the silence, 
the absolute silence, would remain 
unbroken, for here nothing lived but 
scorpions and lizards and a snake or 
two perhaps. It was a silence in which 
I luxuriated, preferable by far to the 
fly-blown squalor of the Medina 
sug where Mohammed and the rest 
now revelled. I wrote my daily 
notes by the light of my little yellow 
lamp, and read and smoked un- 
disturbed until a distant murmur 
and the occasional flicker of light 
among the wadis told me the lorry 
was returning, sooner than I had 
expected, for the Arab is a tardy 
shopper. They were replete, having 
eaten their fill in unaccustomed 
comfort in some greasy cook-shop in 
the town, and done their shopping 
too. For me there was bread but 
no potatoes, a great sack of loaves 
and crusty rolls, sufficient for a 
month at least. “‘ We can soak them 
in water when they are hard and 
cook them again,” essayed Hassan 
in response to my protests at such 
over-abundance. He was the self- 
appointed party cook and something 
of a gourmandiser, corpulent, almost 
bulbous, and in matters of food he 
spoke from the heart. A touch- 
ing addition was a one-pound pot 
of strawberry jam, offered me as a 
gift for my especial delectation. 
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They had supped well and were 
pleased with life, moving with the 
air of sleek canine content peculiar 
to Arabs who have just fed off meat 
and, furthermore, will eat meat again 
on the morrow. A sad, grey leg of 
goat dangled from the doorway of 
the lorry, thick with dust. 

In due course Hussein produced 
his nightly burnt offering for me 
and as usual I ate what I could of it, 
immersed in the protective stupor 
I assumed at such times, stifling 
imagination. Then we sat round the 
glowing embers of the fire to drink 
sweet milkless tea from tiny glasses, 
followed by coffee, and I listened to 
the untiring flow of talk and story- 
telling so relished by these folk, 
discussion often heated but devoid of 
animosity. Here the talk turned to 
the mountain dwellers on the Asir 
range far to the south near the Yemen, 
and the Tihama plain between the 
mountains and the sea, the most 
densely peopled part of Arabia 
(excepting the artificially populated 
oil-fields of the Hasa on the Persian 
Gulf). There dwell the settled 
cultivators, bearing no resemblance 
to the gaunt and stoic bedou of the 
Najd and north, disparaged by the 
latter for their softness and their 
unveiled women. Mohammed again 
told the story of the old man of the 
mountains who emerged from his 
remote fastness for an infrequent 
visit to the lush Tihama, wearing a 
tarbush, alien headgear. 

“Oh, uncle, why the tarbush ?” 
he was asked. 

“ W’ Allahi, but I always wear it 
for these occasions. It pleases the 
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Turks, the fathers of the tarbush,” 
grinned the ancient. 

* But, uncle, do you not know the 
news? The Turks have been gone 
these thirty to forty years. Did no 
one tell you ?” 

“Not a word did I hear of it. 
By God, I know they were here the 
last time I came down. Praise be to 
Allah!” went on the old one, who, 
also, according to Mohammed, had 
never even heard of the mighty Ibn 
Saud. This unsubtle little anecdote 
invariably raised a chuckle; for 
laughter comes easily to those un- 
sophisticated ears, and anyhow, to 
them it is not the tale but the telling 
that counts. 

They knew of the railway ahead 
of us, to be reached on the morrow, 
inshallah, but none had seen one 
before—the Iron Way, Essikket Hadid 
they call it in Arabic. I spoke of 
Lawrence, but none had heard the 
name, no matter how pronounced. 
“Lurrenz? Lurrenz?” they shook 
their heads in turn. “Who is 
Lurrenz?” Yet Arabs are folk to 
treasure legend, especially of war 
and revel in telling tales handed down. 
Lawrence’s contemporary, St John 
Philby, ‘ Abdullah ’ Philby, is familiar 
to one and all by name throughout 
the land, and referred to with seeming 
affection. 

We set off again at dawn, stumbling 
over what remained to us of the 
ugly Aarrar, forced into exaggerated 
detours to avoid sight of Medina 
lest my infidel gaze sully the holy 
place. By 10 A.M. we had cleared 
the harrar but were immediately 
trapped in a hopeless maze of narrow 
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wadis and ravines, none appearing 
to go our way. It was a tiring trudge 
across alternating soft sandy wadi- 
beds, boulders, tough scrub in 
hummocks and, worst of all, succes- 
sions of dried-up gullies. We man- 
ceuvred in tiresome, painful repetition 
at walking-pace, hour after hour, 
while the sun glared fiercer on these 
windless valleys, for April days in 
Arabia are hot despite the cool 
evenings. It was late afternoon when 
we emerged at last into a wide plain 
of sandy gravel and scrub, clear of 
those sullen hills and parched wadis 
and rocks, to head straight into the 
lowering sun, half blinded by its 
flaming glare as it visibly sank. The 
railway was over there, we knew, and 
soon Mohammed’s vigilant eyes had 
caught their first glimpse of it, a 
solitary telegraph-pole still erect, 
a distant speck, and twenty minutes 
later we were there, gazing along the 
lonely, sand-blown track where it 
stretched off north towards distant 
Al Ulah, the nearest town, two 
hundred miles away. To the south 
it vanished into the inhospitable 
jumble of hills around Medina. We 
camped here for the night, and my 
calculations showed that we had done 
but twenty miles or so in a straight 
line from our last night’s resting- 
place. We were slower than camels. 

It was a night of heavy dew, and 
I wakened with the dawn light to find 
my blanket drenched as though from 
heavy rain, for we never erected tents 
for a night halt. The men were at 
prayers; it was their mournful 
invocations that had roused me. 
We were under way after a hot drink 


and soon arrived at the first of the 
derelict stations, El Hafir, its name- 
sign still intact. The buildings were 
in fair condition, First World War 
damage apart, well built with faced 
stone and solid timber. A disinte- 
grating locomotive stood in the siding, 
stripped of most parts, but with the 
coal in the tender untouched. It 
would seem that bedou have no use 
for such exotic fuel, unknown to 
them. So said Mohammed, adding 
somewhat smugly that anyhow it was 
‘mamnour’ (forbidden) being the 
property of Ibn Saud, when I 
suggested a lump or two for our 
evening fire. His tongue clicked 
most reproachfully. 

We were now on a track of sorts 
again, the only way to Al Ulah from 
the south, though hard to distinguish 
from the surrounding wilds. St John 
Philby described this track as ‘ one 
of the worst roads in any country,’ 
and with some justification; for it 
took him five days to travel along it 
from Medina to Al Ulah by car, 
about two hundred and fifty miles. 
Indeed there is no track at all, only 
an over-blown forgotten trail once 
used by pilgrims, Aajis from the 
north, before the railway came. A 
fearful journey it must have been. 
Now there remains but a succession 
of rutted pot-holes and endless miles 
of twisted gullies and corrugations 
with no human habitation anywhere, 
a dead and forgotten land frowned 
on by sullen lines of dead volcanic 
hills. By late afternoon, weary, we 
stopped for the night, having done 
sixty miles that day. The unchang- 
ing hills still flanked our course and 
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not a living thing had we seen all 
day. Fatigued with the incessant 
juggling with gears, we found it 
pleasant to rest and watch the sun 
dip out of sight. This is harsh, 
stupefying country by day, but then 
night falls like a velvet mantle, and 
there invariably follows a cool and 
gentle stirring in the air as the brassy 
sky mellows fast into deep purple, 
and the heavens become alight, 
encrusted with countless, dazzling 
galaxies. Once more there came 
that absolute silence, soothing, almost 
voluptuous, enveloping us, disturbed 
only from time to time by murmur- 
ings near the fire and the brief, cosy 
crackle as fresh wood sparked into 
flame. We were a little oasis in the 
vast, lonely night. 

The next day passed as tediously 
and slowly, by weary miles of twisted 
railway-track and a battered, lonely 
station or two, the heat-haze gathering 
as the sun rose higher, and no living 
creature to be seen. Until at last 
the soft night came down once more 
about us and we lounged, cool and 
replete, around the embers of the 
fire. The following day, too, was 
one of emptiness and dull monotony, 
and more frequently the railway- 
line was lost from sight under 
new-blown dunes, emerging unex- 
pectedly again. That afternoon we 
made for foothills appearing to our 
right where the way seemed better 
and where grew some stunted, dwarf 
acacia, shrivelled by drought; and 
soon after this we came on vehicle 
tracks, clear on the loose surface— 
and, furthermore, like ours, Land- 
Rover and Chevrolet, declared 


Mohammed sagely. It could be a 
colleague, travelling north from our 
Jeddah base, in search of me perhaps. 
We dismounted to ponder on this ; 
for I, anyhow, had not seen human 
face for five days, and then but the 
blowsy features of the villagers of 
Hanakiya, barely qualifying. The 
tracks veered towards the main range 
of hills. Perhaps they were going 
south, after all. 

“No,” affirmed Mohammed, 
shuffling around barefoot and poring 
hard. “ They go our way.” How 
did he know which way they went ? 
He caught my questioning glance. 
I drove my car beside the tracks to 
make comparison, and to me they 
looked the same, but Mohammed 
scorned my efforts. “By God, 
I know. You will see that I am 
right,” and he waggled a finger, 
almost in paternal mood. But how 
did he know? I was sure he was 
right. To certain bedou (but not 
all) the signs of the desert are as 
an open book. Incredible eyesight 
reveals to them the lie of a blade of 
grass, faint animal imprints (even to 
the tread of a solitary locust weighing 
a sixth of an ounce or less), the recent 
turn of a stone or pebble. Camels 
are identified from their tread, their 
breed, sex, age and physical state 
revealed by smudgy marks in the 
sand. So I could safely assume 
that day-old lorry-tracks were ele- 
mentary stuff, and take Mohammed’s 
word for it. In time we came across 
further signs that others had been 
this way: the cold ashes of a recent 
fire ; all the obvious marks of a night 
halt and, lying discarded a little 
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distance off, a partly-emptied tin 
of pilchards in tomato sauce, its 
shiny label still attached, unbleached 
as yet by the sun. Diffidently 
indeed, for I dislike pilchards in 
tomato sauce, I retrieved the tin and 
sniffed, somewhat aloofly, to find the 
contents reeking still. I caught 
Mohammed’s watching eye. “ They 
were here this morning,” he ponti- 
ficated, not deigning to share my 
interest in the tin of fish. And I felt 
I could hardly blame him as I cast 
the thing away. The pilchards, 
nevertheless, told their tale. In my 
crated rations I carried identical fare, 
no choice of mine, but shipped in 
bulk by wily Indian contractors in 
Aden, far off and safe from adverse 
consumer comment. 

The unknown ones ahead of us 
had followed more closely than we 
had to the flanking mountains on 
our right, converging nearer the 
railway at this point, and thus we 
had missed their tracks till now. 
We moved on faster over undulating 
gravel between the rounded hillocks 
and within two hours were suddenly 
upon the vivid green of Al Ulah 
ahead, a great concentration of 
majestic, gently-swaying palms rising 
abruptly from the drab brown of the 
plain. Beneath them sheltcred the 
mud-walled town, a bustling market- 
place, if one may so qualify a scene 
so typically Arab, and many lush, 
well-tended gardens fed by clear 
water flowing in plenty through 
irrigation channels, a stunning con- 
trast to the inhospitable lands beyond 
the oasis. We drove in through 


winding alleys littered with the usual 


noisome refuse, watched by curious 
eyes ; for a European is a very rare, 
perhaps an unknown spectacle to 
most folk in Al Ulah, and now here, 
if Mohammed’s predictions were 
true, came two in one day. That 
they were true was soon confirmed 
by a bunch of cheery urchins who 
swarmed round at a safe distance 
when we stopped outside the 
Emir’s residence. An Inglesi, they 
said, had arrived last night and 
left this morning, spending some 
time on the way out bogged down 
in soft sand outside the town. But 
now he was gone. , 

Sunset was near, the Emir had 
gone to pray at the mosque and I 
must await his return. Underlings 
pressed me to rest inside the house, 
but I chose the shelter of a low- 
spreading palm by a fast-running 
rivulet, my parched eyes soothed by 
the sight of it, in preference to a 
heap of dubious cushions on the 
floor of a dusty room. Lulled by 
the tinkle of running water I sat 
there, a solitary infidel, as the time- 
less melancholy call to prayer echoed 
from a nearby minaret and gradual 
silence descended as the faithful 
prepared themselves for prayer. My 
men too left to wash and join in, and 
the harsh light of the afternoon 
softened into early twilight as the sun 
dipped past the horizon and the 
whole town paid homage to Allah. 
Then the urchins reappeared, gig- 
gling and friendly and inquisitive, not 
timid for long. 

After prayers a messenger appeared 
saying the Emir’s car was stuck in 
nearby sand and could I help? An 
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ironic touch, I thought, that he, of 
all folk, should be rendered immobile 
in such a place, and that I, of all folk, 
should be asked to help. I drove 
again through narrow sandy lanes 
between high mud walls, to an open 
space where a rather impassive crowd 
stood idly round an enormous 
American car which was being pushed 
from behind and revved up fiercely 
from within, churning itself deeper 
into the loose sand. The negro 
driver, a slave, no doubt, shouted 
rude words at the four men push- 
ing behind, but the great car 
would not budge. The watching 
crowd, I gathered, had seen all this 
before, hence the apathy. My 
arrival on the scene, however, added 
fresh interest to the humdrum routine 
of the occasion, and my shabby little 
Land-Rover in turn became the 
cynosure. Apprehensively, in view 
of the ‘ face’ involved, I hitched it 
to the outcrop of chrome on the 
American juggernaut, still being 
mightily revved, and eased forward 
in an extra low gear, to be almost 
rammed from behind as the great 
car shot forward from its place of 
durance. The inevitable chorus of 
praise to Allah rose from the audience, 
ignoring me. The little group of 
pushers, left in mid-air at their efforts, 
now approached, and one, a dark- 
skinned man of undistinguished 
mien, held out his hand, sulky and 
self-conscious in manner. A senior 
household slave, perhaps, I thought. 
“Where is the Emir?” I inquired 
of him, only to learn, of course, that 
he himself was that dignitary. His 
handshake was slippery and his 


smile dull. Two Nasrani in twenty- 
four hours were maybe more than 
he could bear, or such was the 
impression he gave; or perhaps it 
was merely embarrassment. To be 
caught out pushing one’s own 
Cadillac from behind is an odd but 
certain way of losing face before a 
strange visitor, at least in Eastern 
eyes. His manners, like his features, 
proved to be below upper-class Arab 
standards. “If you are not leaving 
for a while, come and drink coffee,” 
he said, grudgingly, negatively polite. 
Yet his uncouth approach was not 
unwelcome to me, leaving me free 
to decline with ease ; for I was in no 
mood to face the tedious formalities 
of an Arab repast, the main one of 
the day, which would inevitably 
follow coffee ; the interminable wait- 
ing, reclining stiffly on rugs and 
hard-stuffed cushions, the inelegant 
crouch round the communal dish of 
stodgy rice and fatty mutton, the 
single-handed groping of fingers into 
food, the belching, all the formidable 
rigours of Arab hospitality. So, 
following a bleak exchange of court- 
esies, I rounded up lorry and men 
and off we set to seek a halting-place 
for the night, clear of the town and 
nocturnal dogs, despite reproachful 
grunts from Hassan who had antici- 
pated a night on the town. I gave 
them, instead, an hour in the suq, 
from where they soon returned, 
grumbling at the price of goat. By 
now it was dark and we set off 
through unlit alleys with blinding 
headlights on, to clear the oasis by 
half a mile before the lorry sank into 
heavy sand and refused to move. We 
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tried for fifteen minutes before I gave 
in. “ It will be easier in the morning 
when the sands are cool,” they each 
assured me, which of course was 
very true. So there I settled to sup 
off corned-beef, onions and fresh 
fruit from the market, while Hassan 
and the rest happily trudged back 
to carouse themselves in the town 
after all. I could see the scattered 
yellow twinkle of lights in the town 
and hear its noises, restless and half- 
muted from where I was. The 
sinister-looking, amorphous silhouette 
of the oasis trees stood out, a great 
dark patch in the sky as the moon 
appeared, and with the moon came 
the relentless howl of dogs. For 
they are always at their worst on 
moonlit nights, with shadows and 
movements easily visible to incite 
their night-long clamour, during 
which sleep is impossible to all but 
Arabs. They are tireless, obnoxious 
brutes, these village dogs, unlovely 
and unloved, the bane of my Arabian 
existence. Harassed by them I slept 
but little that night. 

As foretold, we were quickly free 
from the sand in the morning, really 
no great impediment to my veterans 
of the Great Nafud, and we set course 
for Maidan Saleh, twenty miles 
north, once an important rail halt. 
It was there that Doughty arrived 
from Damascus, to turn north-east 
for Tayma, then easterly for Hail, 
our starting-point, forbidden as he 
was to travel farther south along the 
pilgrims’ way to Medina. We were 
soon deep in a five-mile belt of soft 
red sand and the lorry took it badly, 
sluggish and noisy, ominous signs 





so far from home. “ The big-end 
is worn,” complained Hassan, and I 
rather thought so too. A ‘ big-end 
knock’ is the term, I believe, in 
motoring jargon, and it carries sinister 
implications, as well it might if 
terminology be any guide. We must 
catch up my elusive colleague and 
join forces. Lumbering on we came 
to firmer ground and the familiar 
tracks again, following them towards 
a low escarpment and round a spur 
into a valley, or basin, hemmed in by 
high steep cliffs of reddish sand- 
stone. And there, carved in living 
stone with skill and delicacy, ‘were 
entrances, through enscrolled pillars 
and fluted porticos, into abandoned 
temples, burial-places, meeting-halls 
and dwellings, scattered- haphazard 
about the valley, a few seemingly 
inaccessible up the rock-face, a sight 
to amaze when come upon so un- 
expectedly. They were the little- 
known Nabatzan ruins, similar to, 
though somewhat less elaborate than 
those at Petra in the north. 

For an hour we climbed the rock- 
faces, into the dusty chambers, 
crude, rectangular places with no 
other ventilation than the doorways, 
a primitive contrast to the outer 
elegance of the porchways. There 
were storage places and shelves hewn 
from the rock, and pits, coffin-shaped 
almost, perhaps to take the dead, for 
bones were plentifully scattered in 
these lonely sepulchres. Even with 
the dazzling sunlight outside, the 
place had a ghostly air, shunned, I 
felt sure, by passing nomads, especi- 
ally at night lest, in the bright desert 
moonlight they should see that 














‘The graves stood tenantless and the 
sheeted dead 


Did squeak and gibber in the . . 
streets,’ 


Mohammed gave me his version 
of history, culled no doubt in the 
Al Ulah sug, for he had never been 
this way before. “A long time ago 
Yahud [Jews] lived here until one 
night Allah became angry and by 
the morning they had all died.” 
Great wealth was buried hereabouts, 
he went on, if one knew where to 
look, but of course there were afrit 
to contend with, hardly, one gathered, 
making it a worthwhile commercial 
enterprise. Had cholera or plague 
long since swept the place, I wondered, 
carried there by caravans from dis- 
tant Mecca, Medina and Damascus 
upon whose route the city had stood. 

The sun was now overhead and 
the heat bounced from the pitted 
cliffs shimmering in the dry, silent 
air. We moved on to find the wells 
near the railway, there to shelter 
and inspect the lorry. We came to 
a disused siding with a drab cluster 
of hovels nearby. Standing beside 
the derelict engine-shed were two 
vehicles, identical with mine, Chevro- 
let and Land-Rover, heavily laden 
and caked in dust. As I dismounted, 
a bearded, weather - beaten figure 
emerged from the remains of the 
station booking-hall and greeted me, 
with a casual solemnity which I 
reciprocated, befitting two Britons 
who meet as strangers in a foreign 
wilderness. His name, I learned, was 
Tim Woolf. We had never met 
before. 

“They told me in Jeddah you 
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were coming up here,” he said. 
* And am I glad to see you! ” eying 
my shabby vehicles and crew. I was 
about to reply that I was still more 
glad to see him when he went on: 
“T’ve been stuck in this damned 
place since this time yesterday ;” 
and at those words my spirits drooped 
in anticipation. His men and mine 
were fussing over each other the 
way that Arabs will, and Tim led 
me to his lorry. 

“Do you know much about these 
things?” he asked, starting the 
engine; and, despite my native 
incomprehensibility of things mech- 
anical, I could not fail to 
recognise the horrible clatter that 
emerged from beneath the bonnet. 
It was even worse than Hassan’s. 

“ Big-end, eh?” I murmured, 
darkly. 

“ Afraid so,” answered Tim, going 
off into erudite detail. “I dared 
not go any farther with that, for they 
say there is some rough terrain 
ahead.” (As though so far we had 
been gliding down motorways.) “I 
was a worried man. Still, now we 
can get organised and push on 
together. I shall leave this heap of 
junk here under guard.” I could 
see a load had left his shoulders. 

The time had come, I felt, to 
disillusion him. 

“ Before going any further,” I said, 
“come and listen to this,” and I 
climbed into my cab and started the 
engine. It grated into life and Tim 
listened, with bleak concern for a 
moment, gazing bemusedly at a 
fleeting strip of cirrus overhead, as a 
great load descended on him once 
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more. I could see that for him it 
was the moment of truth. 

“ Don’t tell me,” he cried, “ that 
your big-end’s gone too? Well, 
well, we had better have some- 
thing to eat.” He led the way 
to the shelter of the booking-hall. 
“T had just opened a tin of sardines 
when you arrived. Or perhaps,” 
he continued, for I had spoken of 
my find in the desert the day before, 
“a portion of pilchards in tomato 
sauce. I’ve got stacks of the foul 
stuff.” 

We had to get a message to Jeddah, 
telling of our plight. We learned 
from Mohammed (whose brief 
sojourn in the Al Ulah sug had not 
been altogether wasted time), that 
the Emir had a2 wireless-station for 
government use, communicating with 
Jeddah and Mecca, a recent in- 
novation in Arabia, timely for us. 
The Emir was out of town that 
afternoon, slaughtering gazelle and 
bustard somewhere with hawk and 
tommy-gun, but we persuaded the 
wireless operator, by well-proven 
methods, to send our signal off via 
the Embassy in Jeddah. In that 
land of great indolence one could 
scarce hope for a reply in under a 
week, so we returned to Maidan 
Saleh to wait, snugly ensconced on 
the shady side of the engine-shed 
with camp-beds and a table. 

The ensuing days were occupied 
exploring the nearby ruins, and in 
reconnoitring the country ahead. 
It was quickly obvious that the 
lorries would barely cope even if 
mechanically perfect. Our choice 
lay between a further stretch of 
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fearful lava flow for fifty miles, with 
who knows what beyond, flanking 
the range of mountains to our right ; 
or north-east into dune and mountain 
country, the only approach being up 
a steep, sandy incline of half a mile, 
rising from plain, flanked by sand- 
swept granite hills. This was a most 
unwelcome hazard, but preferable, 
we thought, to the relentless tedium 
of the lava with the constant worry 
over cracked sumps and shattered 
springs. Two days it took us to 
reach the head of the incline from 
the plain, sinking repeatedly in the 
heavy sand, hauling and laying lava 
rocks for track, slow hot work; and 
then from the top we gazed ahead 
at a further waste of narrow, rocky, 
sand-swept wadis, through which we 
tramped on foot for miles seeking 
likely ways. 

Back at our little base beside 
the railway-shed Tim found his 
Mohammed (for he too had a 
Mohammed), drooping sickly, refus- 
ing food, become a pallid grey. 
Apprehensively we watched him for 
a day or two, wasting away in silence, 
uncomplaining. Yet his temperature 
stayed normal. His companions 
begged to singe his flesh with red- 
hot irons, the bedou panacea for 
every ill, and the sick man listlessly 
assented, despite our admonitions. 
Perhaps they surreptitiously went 
through with it. There was a doctor, 
they said, in Al Ulah, and we sent 
him there, to return without medicine 
but with a line or two from the 
Koran to wear round his neck. In 
Medina, we knew, there were doctors, 
his only hope, for soon he was 
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nearing coma, so we sent him off 
with two companions to drive night 
and day. They returned a week 
later to say he had died near Medina 
and was buried there, the cause of 
his death unknown. Callous, as 
ever when death is concerned, his 
colleagues merely shrugged their 
shoulders and praised Allah. Greater 
interest was shown in the live goat 
brought from Medina, a rare treat, 
for meat was hard to come by in Al 
Ulah, and expensive. Spirits rose at 
the sight of the brute, which they 
hitched to the interior of a railway- 
truck in the shed, to fatten perhaps 
for two days. Yet their feasting was 
not to be, and on the second morning 
I awoke to mutterings and subdued 
lamentations in Allah’s name. The 
unfortunate animal, bored perhaps 
by its unwonted seclusion, had 
essayed forth from the truck, to fall 
with the cord round its throat and 
die in the night, its hooves just clear 
of the ground. Thus had they 
found it on rising for dawn prayer, 
and they were sad indeed ; for now 
it was unclean meat, not having died 
by the knife. Dejected, they hauled 
the carcase off for dumping, soon to 
be picked clean by desert kites and 
predatory dogs from nearby hovels, 
less scrupulous in their appetites. 

So fifteen days passed, with no 
word from Jeddah, and the men 
were bored. At last we planned to 
go on with the Land-Rovers only, 
the lorries to stay under guard 
awaiting mechanics from Jeddah, 
northbound now perhaps. Our main 
concern was water; for we could but 
guess the distance to Tebuk, and 
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we knew of no wells on the way. 
But on the sixteenth morning, early, 
while the desert was at its best and 
the sands were still firm and cool 
with dew, we left, a party of six, 
including Mohammed and Hussein. 
Soon we had reached the familiar 
slope to the dunes and hills and, 
adept with practice, we rushed half- 
way before sticking, there to off-load 
and manhandle our gear to the top. 
Lightened, we reversed to the foot 
and so made the ascent again, and 
once over the top followed our recce 
tracks into that eerie land of towering 
drifts and long-stilled volcanic piles, 
the heaped waves of sand swelling 
between the craggy heights almost 
to reach the peaks. Somehow we 
found our way, meandering along 
these lifeless gorges, often in trouble 
in the softer drifts, but meeting with 
no impediment that patience and 
some tenacity could not overcome. 
After thirty miles came firmer ground, 
rough lava outcrop showing through 
the sand, and our pace increased, 
with less time spent in digging out. 
Nightfall found us eighty miles on 
our way, pleased with such progress, 
but worried for the morrow. My 
vehicle was the cause, its radiator 
often boiling over, needing precious 
water, pints at a time, to refill it. 
Fifteen gallons was all we carried, 
and we were in a waterless region, 
with no signs of bedou all day with 
their camel-tracks to lead us to a 
water-hole perhaps. Beneath us lay 
impenetrable lava rock, for most 
part, with the chance of water remote. 
Mohammed, however, cheered us 
with news of better going ahead, 
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information gleaned in Al Ulah from 
passing bedou. There was gravel 
plain, he said, and no doubt water 
here and there. We slept on that 
healthier note. 

The drain on our water-supply 
continued next morning, and by 
II A.M. the final drops from my five- 
gallon jerrican had been poured into 
the radiator. The going was not 
yet easing, nor was there sign of 
human life so far. Two more jerri- 
cans remained, however, sufficient 
for us for days; but what of the 
car? On we went through those 
unending wadis, laboriously, slowly, 
and soon the time came to tap the 
second jerrican, to spare a gallon, no 
more we decided, after which we 
would abandon the vehicle and push 
on for water. To our consternation 
we found it almost empty. Un- 
beknown to Tim and me our 
companions, with the abysmally 
stupid prodigality of the Arab, had 
squandered our reserve the night 
before and again at dawn, washing 
for prayers, trusting fatalistically in 
Allah’s goodness, or in Mohammed’s 
prognostications that better going 
lay ahead. It was, indeed, a time to 
try men’s souls, but as recriminations 
would not make good the loss we 
kept them to the minimum. Instead, 
we cursed our stupid lethargy the 
night before that had resulted in 
this predicament. 

Pausing to gaze upon the prospect 
before us, we decided there and then 
to waste no more time. Tim would 
go on to see what he could find, while 
I remained behind with Mohammed, 
Hussein and the car. And so, at 
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noon, I watched him vanish down 
the wadi into a heavy haze that was 
visibly growing denser. Soon the 
sound of his engine faded out and 
we three were left together in the 
silence of the valley, where all sound 
was deadened by the deep soft sand 
about us. Mohammed and Hussein, 
still brooding from the harsh words 
bandied earlier, wrapped themselves 
round in shelter from the burning 
sun, for at that hour there was no 
shade to be found, and curled up on 
the sand beside the car. 

“A wind is coming,” said 
Mohammed as he lay down. 

I climbed the slope to a nearby 
peak, slithering in hot sand, and 
gazed round. There appeared no 
break in the jagged mass of ridges 
to the north, where lay Tebuk, but 
there was now a leaden haze across 
the sky and visibility was down. I 
thought of Mohammed’s words, and 
no sooner had I done so than a 
screaming gust came down the wadi, 
lashing my face with hissing, stinging 
sand. At the same time the sand 
stirred about my feet, swirling, rising 
fast, and on the wadi-bed, a half-mile 
off, the men and car were but a blur. 
I saw Mohammed rise and wave to 
me, shouting too, no doubt, and I 
hurried down towards him as he 
struggled forward against the wind 
and sand, his face well wrapped. 

“ W’Allahi,” he bellowed feebly 
as we met, my reprimand forgotten 
now. “ Five minutes up there and 
you would be lost” ; and we stumbled 
back to the car and took shelter, 
covered all over in blankets. This 
storm would last all day, I knew, or 
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could go on for several days, but I 
was not much worried, for we had 
food and water. Yet few earthly 
discomforts can equal exposure to a 
full-scale desert storm, with its 
inescapable tedium and irritation, 
when even sleep is hard to arrive at. 
Light and sound become blotted out, 
conversation a hopeless endeavour, 
so one sits or lies, half-hibernating 
in dumb stupor, waiting for sunlight 
and clean air to return. We three 
sat huddled in a fog of surging, 
vicious sand, helpless. For lunch I 
opened a tin of ‘ garden’ peas, once 
destined for some trim, suburban 
table, and emptied the slimy liquid 
from within into a mug for sharing, 
to save the water. Mohammed, with 
self-conscious indifference, refused 
his sip, swearing he would not drink 
for days if need be, a gesture of 
amendment for the night before ; 
but Hussein shared with me, and I 
threw away the peas. We waited for 
darkness ; for then perhaps the wind 
would fall and the sand desist and 
we could sleep in peace. Tim might 
return on the morrow. We could 
hardly expect him before. 

Yet with darkness still an hour 
away we heard the muffled hoot of 
a motor-horn, most incongruous 
thereabouts, and the misty form of 
the Land-Rover loomed up through 
the yellow murk, zigzagging towards 
us with headlamps on. They were 
back, and with water in plenty and 
also good news. 

“Three miles down the wadi and 
we come on to gravel,” said Tim ; 
“as flat as a pancake from there on. 
And not much sand in the air, 
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either. A good job too, or we would 
never have found you once out of the 
wadi.” In his six-hour absence they 
had reached Tebuk, just sixty miles 
away, in a little over two hours. 
There, at the emirate, they had been 
pressed to take coffee and some food 
before returning, reluctantly losing 
an hour or so. 

Fresh water, chilled in the canvas 
shargal hanging from the car, re- 
freshed us all, and then we were off, 
eager to be clear of this inhospitable 
spot, keen to taste the delights of 
Tebuk, where, Tim said, dinner 
awaited. We moved away through 
the storm for twenty minutes, to 
find ourselves again in the open, free 
at last, with a glimpse of the sun as 
it slipped beyond the hills to our 
left. Ahead was open plain, behind 
us now the sand-wracked mountains 
and ravines, and, relaxed, we sped 
at forty miles an hour across hard, 
smooth gravel, which improved as 
we left the hills behind. Darkness 
fell and our headlamps sliced the 
empty blackness, with nothing to 
reveal but faint tracks left earlier by 
Tim. Then far off, scattered twink- 
lings of light told us that Tebuk was 
near, and three hours after leaving 
the wadi we halted in a wide and 
shadowy square before the Emir’s 
palace. Warned of our approach by 
the distant flash of headlights over 
the plain a little group awaited us, 
led by the Emir’s son, a modest, 
smiling youth, who apologised for 
his father’s absence from town. 
Absent where, in such vast emptiness, 
I wondered. 

A house across the square was 
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placed at our disposal, and dinner 
was ready at the Emir’s house. 
Ours was a ramshackle place of 
two storeys, mud-bricked, without 
windows or sanitation, and, like the 
Tower of Pisa, it leaned. For over 
four months I had not slept beneath 
a roof and I sensed a hint of 
claustrophobia. We supplied the 
furnishings, a pair of camp-beds, a 
table and two chairs and lamps, a 
homely enough ensemble. Four- 
gallon kerosene-tins provided our 
bath, and more or less cleansed 
we set off to dine, across the 
square. We found ourselves seated 
at table, western style, with plates, 
spoons and forks, but no knives, a 
touching effort we thought, by young 
Sideri, our host, who further eschewed 
his native custom by joining us at 
table, not usually the way of an 
Arab host. Stiff and unsettled in 


this alien setting sat Mohammed, 
Hussein and the others, fumbling 
frustratedly with spoons and forks, 
their restless eyes scanning the festive 
board with avid anticipation, yet 
simulating polite 
befits a guest. 


indifference as 
Thus, in silence 


throughout, for small talk at table 
is not in the Arab tradition, we ate 
our way through the heavy spread. 
Dispersing after coffee, bloated a 
little, we slunk across the shadowy 
silent square, now lit by moonlight. 
It was late for these parts and the 
whole town slept, and from our 
balcony, where we sat and smoked, 
not a glimmer showed from the 
huddled dwellings round the square. 
It was twenty-seven days since 
leaving Hail, and I had travelled 
seven hundred miles at most, 
slower perhaps than a healthy camel. 
A hundred and eighty miles ahead 
lay Akaba and the border, two 
days’ travel, with luck. But first to 
repair the car and signal Jeddah, for 
the locusts were not quite due, we 
thought. 

We dragged out our beds, to sleep 
beneath the stars again, and the moon 
shone on our faces, almost blinding 
white, flecked with a streaky grey. 
Again the pi-dogs found us and set 
about their night-long querulous 
keening, and I swore once more, 
and for the hundredth time, never 
to sleep in a town. 
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THE BOW RIVER 


BY R. M. PATTERSON 


KIPLING saw the Bow River and 
approved of it. He knew what he 
was talking about; for his hosts put 
him on the train at Calgary, and in 


the next hundred and twenty miles ¢ 


the river is never out of sight for 
long. 

Hills flank the Bow valley near 
Calgary—big grass hills to the north, 
low wooded hills to the south. Then, 
somewhere around Cochrane, as the 
long line of cars rounded some bend 
in the track, Kipling would get a 
sudden view of the Rockies—a blue 
wall of mountains, at first sight 
unbroken. And then somebody 
would point out to him the Gap in 
the outer range by which the Bow 
escaped into the foothills, and by 
which the train would enter the high 
mountains. The Gap lies in the 
south-west and the train crawled 
uphill towards it, ‘ whistling,’ Kipling 
wrote afterwards, ‘to Keep its heart 
up, through the winding gateways of 
the hills.” And all the time down 
below, now on one side, now on the 
other, flowed the Bow River, foaming 
down some riffle with the crest of 
the white waves tossing like the mane 
of a running horse, swirling strongly 
past the points of rock, rippling down 
the quiet reaches with the coils of the 
eddies shining in the autumn sun- 
shine like silver snakes. The Bow, 


1 ‘Letters of Travel.’ 


Kipling wrote, ‘does not slide nor 
rustle like Prairie rivers, but brawls 
across bars of blue pebbles, and a 
greenish tinge in its waters hints of 
the snows.’! 

That was in the fall of 1907 when 
the Province of Alberta was only two 
years old. Thirty years later the 
Bow was still the same fast, green 
foothill river, and I bought a Swedish- 
made faltboat which was to teach me 
many things. Before that, however, 
I had thoroughly explored the Bow 
outside the mountains in conventional 
Canadian canoes, made of eastern 
cedar, canvas-covered. The first one 
was a sixteen-foot Chestnut, the 
‘Prospector’ model. It was a beauty 
and I loved it dearly because, in that 
country of the horse, to step into it 
was a step back into the shadowy 
canyons and the old, moss-bearded 
forests of a river that was far away 
in the North-west Territories—and 
where the treasure is, there will the 
heart be also. 

I got that canoe just after a dam 
had been thrown across the Bow 
below the inflow of the Ghost River. 
The water of the new Ghost Lake 
was rising, and it was pushing also 
up the drowned valley of the Ghost. 
I could see that this arm of the new 
lake was going to reach the lower 
end of some land that I had, about 
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two miles up the Ghost—hence the 
new canoe. With it I ran the Bow 
from below the Ghost Dam to 
Calgary, a distance of nearly forty 
miles. Delighted with that, I ran 
it again—and then certain stretches 
of it again and again. There were 
some lively bits of river in that forty 
miles, and on them the canoe also 
seemed to come alive. One could 
slide down a riffle—which is a chute 
through or round a shingle bar—and 
drive the canoe close alongside the 
big waves ; or through them, riding 
wildly on the crest of the mane. On 
rare occasions I would meet a 
Canadian Pacific passenger train 
crawling slowly up into the hills. 
Nobody ever used that river; and 
the unexpected sight of a canoe 
never failed to cause a furore on 
board the train. Cries of delight 
would come from the observation 
car and a rush would be made for 
cameras, That was the time to give 
them their money’s worth—and an 
extra drive on the paddle would lift 
the fore end of the canoe far out of 
water as it leapt over some big wave. 
Then would come the smack and 
the flying spray as the canoe came 
down again, to land on the next 
wave and repeat the performance. 
Quite apart from the fun of showing 
off there is a thrill about that which 
I have only found equalled when 
riding a fast horse and trying to 
corral a bunch of wild and obstreper- 
ous horses. 

Then there was the upper river, 
above the Ghost Dam, where it 
wound through the lonely horse and 
cattle country of the Stoney Indian 
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Reserve. The riffles were stronger 
there and the standing waves were 
bigger ; there was no sign of habita- 
tion or cultivation, and somehow the 
sun always seemed to be shining on 
those open flats and points where 
the bunch-grass bent so gracefully 
before the west wind. Old Fort 
Creek was the limit of my wander- 
ings in that direction. At that 
point one met the first rock rapid 
on the Bow River—a couple of 
sharp reefs cutting across the stream 
and the water creaming over them. 
It was—and still is—a lovely spot, 
with the leaves of the aspen, poplars 
dancing in the wind, with the old 
firs standing like sentinels on the 
cliffs and the rock points, and the 
wall of the mountains rising across 
the west only five miles away. 

Above the rapid came stretches of 
white water and more and more 
reefs—and then, towards the Gap 
where the Bow cuts across the strike 
of the outer range, one met with an 
impassable stretch of water with falls 
and cascades, and now two dams 
thrown across the river for power. 
So that, for me, as for the old fur- 
traders who built Bow Fort, Old 
Fort Creek was the head of navigation 
outside the mountains. I am certain 
that was why they built the post on 
that open headland above the Bow. 
They planned, one reads, to bring 
the trade goods to the fort by pack- 
horse from the north, from Rocky 
Mountain House. But to the 
‘voyageurs’ from Lower Canada 
the birch-bark canoe was home and 
the rivers were their highways. Here 
in the west they were in the country 
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of the Blackfoot and the Peigan— 
horse Indians—and, if the sudden 
need were to come upon them to send 
a message or to abandon the fort and 
escape with their lives, there below 
them was the way, the river road, un- 
impeded by rapids or portages, hard 
for mounted warriors to follow. .. . 
Most likely it was never used. 
The Peigans had the Hudson’s Bay 
Company men out of there in five 
short months—just after New Year 
of 1834 when the Bow would be 
frozen and the canoes useless. The 
fur-traders never came back; and 
now only the chimney mounds and 
the faint outlines of the buildings 
remain to tell the tale: the saskatoon 
bushes and the grass and the wild- 
roses have that site today. 
Downstream from Old Fort Creek, 
stretching from Morley, which was 


-the Stoney Indians’ headquarters to 


the Ghost River, was the Ghost 
Lake—the water of the dam. In 
the first years of its existence, when 
living vegetation still made green 
the verges of the dam, tremendous 
flights of wildfowl would alight upon 
its waters in their migration from the 
north. Shooting from a canoe is 
good sport at any time, and on the 
Ghost Lake one could count on 
putting up birds from any sheltered 
bay, especially along the south shore 
—which was the sheltered shore and 
the Indian Reserve side. But one 
had to keep an eye open for the 
west wind, which meant watching 
the western sky and the Gap in the 
first range. The wind cloud would 
form over the Rockies, and then 
through the Gap the wind would 
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come raging. In five minutes there 
would be whitecaps on the water ; 
in ten minutes the lake would be a 
stormy sea. Twice I was caught 
out on it in a blow, and each time 
with one large and solid passenger 
in the front seat, a fellow shooter. 
One was a sailor and one was a 
landsman—and neither of them knew 
a thing about canoes. There each 
one sat, calm and unperturbed, 
perched up on that seat; centre of 
gravity far too high for an unloaded 
canoe but acting splendidly as a sail. 
And each time I wondered whether 
to shout above the wind and the hiss 
of the waves, ‘ Kneel down, can’t 
you? Get your weight on the floor ! ” 
But each time I thought—no, they 
think it’s perfectly safe to sit like 
that; better let them think it and 
feel secure. If they once start getting 
anxious and shifting about to kneel 
down, wadded up in all that shooting 
gear, God knows what may not 
happen in this frail craft whose 
proper home is a river. 

So I slipped forward off the stern 
seat and knelt and crouched, sweeping 
with the paddle to keep the canoe 
from broaching-to in the trough of 
the waves. That was not easy: on 
each occasion the man in the bow 
was heavier than I, and when I slid 
forward off my seat his advantage 
in weight was increased. Nose down, 
tail in the air like a wind-vane, we 
tore down the lake. Only ducks 
flighting across our direct course 
were shot by the forward gunner ; 
I did the picking up, missing each 
time a valuable paddle stroke as we 
slid past the floating bird. The 


worst seas were round the points, 
and the last point was the worst of 
all. Then came the shelter and the 
peace of the Ghost Arm, and I said 
“ Whew!” and wiped the spray off 
my face—and each one of my friends, 
sailor and landsman, in two different 
Octobers, said exactly the same thing, 
“Hullo! Did we have something 
to worry about? Why didn’t you 
tell me ?” 

For the shooter there was one 
further particularly local hazard on 
that lake. As the waters of the dam 
rose, the knolls and hummocks of 
the old river flats became islands. 
Some of these eventually disappeared 
for good and all—but others remained 
above high water as permanent 
islands. We named them, my wife 
and I—just any names that happened 
along : and one of these was Tortuga. 

Creeping into the lee of Tortuga 
one gorgeous October evening of 
sun and light west wind, I ran the 
canoe gently aground in the shallows. 
I was alone then, and I stepped out 
quietly into the water and picked up 
my gun. Mallard were at the west 
of the little island, down in the long 
floating grass and the willow seed- 
lings that were already appearing at 
the new water level. The sun was 
almost touching the mountains and 
everything flashed and sparkled, from 
the golden leaves of the dwarf poplars 
to the small shining wavelets at my 
feet. I walked on through the water, 
straight into all this dazzle—and 
suddenly the mallard rose and came 
straight over my head. I got off one 
barrel and down came one bird. I 
turned to follow with the choke and 
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was already pressing the trigger when 
I realised that my right foot was 
meeting with no resistance. With a 
defiant but futile ‘Bang!’ I 
floundered ignominiously backwards 
and sank beneath the waves—into 
what? I have often wondered. .. . 
A neat square hole had been dug 
down into the gravel there for seven 
feet or so; and the excavated 
material had been carefully levelled 
off. Concealed, as it was, by the 
water, it was the perfect booby-trap. 
But what on earth was it for? Had 
some Stoney Indian planned to 
build a cabin there before the dam 
was made, and was it into his cellar 
that I had fallen ? 

Not that I cared just then. That 
last wild shot was the sunset gun, 
and with it the sun vanished behind 
the Rockies, and the Ghost Lake 
became still. The islet of Tortuga 
is 4000 feet above sea level and the 
chill of evening comes quickly in 
that high country. Dripping from 
head to foot I waded out and picked 
up the mallard. Then I squelched 
back to the canoe, shoved off and let 
drive with the paddle for the Ghost 
Arm, for the cabin we had built up 
there and the roaring, crackling 
warmth of a red-hot stove. 

The cabin stood on a grassy point 
of the Ghost River, in a natural 
meadow that was fringed along the 
water’s edge with spruce and poplar. 
The site was in a deep glen that was 
flanked by steep bunch-grass slopes 
on one side, and by cliffs and thickly 
wooded slopes on the other. As 
always in the foothills, the woods 
grew where the snow lay in winter- 
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time, and the open, grassy slopes 
were those that faced the Chinook, 
the warm south-west wind. 

No road ran to that cabin. We 
came to it by water, leaving the 
canoe at the head of the Arm and 
then walking upstream with the 
little brawling rapids of the Ghost 
on our left. An old wagon-trail ran 
along the crest of the grass hills on the 
north-east. By that trail we brought 
up the lumber and the window- 
sashes, the stove and all the fixings 
for the cabin: then we slid or rolled 
the stuff down the bunch-grass slopes 
into the glen—and well do I remember 
seeing two rolls of tar-paper and one 
bundle of sheet-iron and stove-pipes 
all in turn hit the same ant-hill (it 
was not easy to miss that one), and 
then take the wrong turning, leaping 
gaily over a rocky spur and down a 
sheer cliff into the Ghost. Nothing 
was damaged ; the bundles fell in a 
deep pool. Dripping and laughing, 
we fished theim out and splashed away 
downstream with them to the grassy 
point where the cabin was to be. 

We could have cut the logs for 
that cabin close to the site—but it 
was (and still is) such a lovely place 
that we did not want to fell any of 
the trees. So we waited till the 
spring, when the Eau Clair Lumber 
Company would run its winter cut 
of logs down the Ghost. We 
obtained the company’s permission 
to pick out a set of building logs— 

and then, when the time came, 
borrowed a team of horses and 
stationed on the shore a boy who 
was handy with a lariat. As the logs 
jammed or slid past the point, my 
s 
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wife and I would indicate to young 
Hamish the ones we wanted. Hamish 
would drop his rope into the water 
just ahead of the required log, which 
then slid into the loop and could be 
drawn to shore. Then, with much 
splashing, I would get a light logging- 
chain round the log, while Marigold 
backed the horses up so that I could 
hitch the chain on to the doubletrees. 
And so the logs were skidded up the 
low bank to the cabin site—and that 
summer the cabin was built. 

Though that glen of the Ghost 
was only a bit over two miles up from 
the Calgary-Banff road, yet it was 
like some little piece of the wild 
mountains that had wandered out 
into the foothills and liked it there 
and stayed. We saw bears on that 
place, and deer often, and sometimes 
an elk. And once on the edge of the 
high cliff beyond the Ghost we saw 
a mountain sheep: the low sun of 
October was behind him and he 
appeared to be outlined in fire. 
What did he think he was doing 
there, almost twenty miles from the 
nearest mountain? We never knew. 
Returning to the lands of his 
ancestors, probably; dreaming of 
the days before the white man came 
and took up his winter range. 

That point round which the Ghost 
River swept on its last descent to the 
Arm was a garden of flowers. There 
were blue pentstemons in the stony 
coulées, and Jacob’s ladder. The 
slopes in some years would be blue 
with lupins—and down below, around 
the cabin, there were larkspurs and 
delphiniums, fireweed and wild 
geranium, lace-flowers and forget- 





me-nots. Under the trees there were 
tiger-lilies—and, in the spring, the 
whole place would burst out into 
*‘ crocuses,’ which were the pasque 
flowers. That deep glen had never 
been grazed and it was a perfect 
picture of the Bow River foothills at 
their untouched best. We loved it, 
and it was from that cabin as a base 
that we shot on the Ghost Lake, 
went adventuring up to Old Fort 
Creek, and ran down from below the 
dam to Calgary. 

A mile or more down the Ghost 
Arm, and on the same side as the 
cabin, there stood one lonely white 
house, high up on the grass slopes 
and by a splendid spring. With its 
barns and corrals it was the centre 
of a small ranch. F or years we tried 
to buy that property and add it to 
other land that we owned adjoining— 
but we were never able to agree with 
the owners on the price. That was 
no barrier to friendship—and many 
a good high-tea, with eggs and scones 
and whisky on the table, greeted us 
there after long days on the lake 
or the Bow River. At the head of 
the table always sat the lady of the 
house, old Mrs Gillies. She could 
remember the coming of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway to Calgary in 1883, 
and she could remember the Riel 
Rebellion of 1885, and all the worry 
and the wondering on which side 
of the fence the Indians would come 
down. She still spun the wool off 
her own sheep on her own spinning- 
wheel, and to her the right language 
was still the Gaelic. There was a 
Gaelic name that she had for a 
grassy knoll close to the house, a 
knoll that was purple with crocuses 
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in the springtime ; and I am certain 
that old Mrs Gillies thought in 
Gaelic, for you could almost see her 
translating. That was a table to 
linger at and hear stories of old times 
—and one October evening I lingered 
there a bit too long. 

When I went to the door with 
John Gillies the day had departed 
and the sharp clip of the frost could 
be felt. There was no moon, only 
the stars. I said good-bye to John, 
felt my way carefully down the slope 
to the canoe and shoved off up the 
Arm. I drove the canoe as hard as I 
could, and it was a strange feeling, 
slipping silently over water that you 
could not even see. It was like 
sliding over a black mirror, and but 
for the feel of the paddle against the 
water one might have been suspended 
in space. Yet, if you looked behind 
where the paddle and the canoe’s 
wake had broken the stillness of the 
Arm, you could see the stars caught 
and reflected like splinters of fire on 
every ripple. What with the strange- 
ness and the beauty of it, and the 
spur of the frost—and not forgetting 
the whisky—it was a night when one 
felt pity for ‘ folk in housen.’ 

Suddenly there was a splintering 
crash and I felt the nose of the 
canoe ride high and then subside 
again. There was a sudden snatch 
of fear at the unexpected sound: 
and then I realised that I was into 
shell ice—and how was that going 
to be for the skin of the canoe? 
And if I went on, would the ice 
ahead get thicker while the splintered 
ice froze again behind me? Or 
what ? 

But in the silence around me, 
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which was broken only by the faint 
tinkling of the ice as my wake caught 
up with me, I could hear, away 
ahead, the roar of the Ghost where 
it hit the Arm. Up there, perhaps 
half a mile away, there would be 
open water. And in the canoe there 
was a spruce pole lying along the 
thwarts—a ten-foot pole for poling 
up the riffles of the Bow. I felt for 
it in the darkness, and then I moved 
carefully forward into the centre of 
the canoe. 

From there, flailing away with 
the pole at ice I could not see, and 
then driving forward into the channel 
like an ice-breaker, I made my way 
through several hundred yards of 
ice-barrier. The uproar of the 
Ghost came nearer. On my left I 
thought I could see the outline of 
trees, high up and cutting into the 
stars. But of the grass hills on the 
right there was no sign. Then the 
ice became thinner—and then I rode 
out into living, moving water and 
went on through the blackness 
towards the Ghost and the cabin. 
The night was getting colder—but 
soon now, I thought, I shall be 
lighting the candles and touching off 
a crackling roar of fire in the stove. 

. And that was my first experi- 
ence of canoeing in utter darkness. 

The second was some fifteen years 
later, by which time we had left the 
Ghost River country and moved 
down south to the Buffalo Head 
Ranch on the Highwood River. 
Canoeing on that stream, in the 
small canyons on the ranch, was 
murder on canoes and a strong 
chance of suicide for the canoeman. 
We tried it thoroughly, wrecked one 
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Canadian canoe completely and gave 
it up as hopeless. However, the 
Swedish faltboat remained intact— 
a sixteen-foot two-seater, a kayak 
type of craft, a beautiful thing that 
fairly flew over the water when 
driven by the double-bladed paddles. 
Sometimes we still used it on the 
Bow, breakfasting at the ranch at 
about 3 A.M. and then driving the 
hundred-odd miles to the Ghost 
River, meeting the sunrise on the 
way. Below the Ghost Dam we 
would assemble the canoe and throw 
it in the water. Then away down 
river to Calgary, lunching en route 
in the shade of the cottonwoods 
somewhere on the Bow River Horse 
Ranch, and combining all this with 
some late afternoon shopping in 
town. One way and another it made 
a well-filled day, and the arrival 
home about midnight was as that 
of sleep-walkers, sun-soaked and 
comatose. ... 

We also discovered that a very 
quiet pack-horse would pack the 
broken-down (ffaltboat into the 
mountains for us; and we took it 
with us on several month-long trips 
into the Rockies, assembling it on 
the shores of lonely lakes, close under 
the glaciers of the Great Divide— 
lakes that rarely saw a human being 
and which had never before seen a 
canoe of any kind. 

That sort of thing came to an end 
with Hitler’s war. There was no 
longer any time for mountain trips 
involving a cavalcade of horses, and 
the trustworthy and capable men 
that one could leave in charge at the 
ranch were gone. But every year, 
when the hay was all up and the 








stacks fenced, we would take ten 
days or so and drive into Calgary— 
and then up the Bow valley to Banff 
and to Lake Louise. From there 
we would turn north on the Jasper 
road, still following the Bow till we 
saw through the trees, in the autumn 
twilight, a jade-green lake and the 
lights of the lodge shining across the 
water ; and, dimly against the evening 
sky, the glacier that gives birth to the 
infant Bow. There, for one magic 
week, we would enter once more into 
the peace of the mountains—and 
there, in the bays and the shallows 
towards the outlet of the Bow Lake, 
we would glide in the kayak right 
up to the giant moose as they browsed 
on the water-weed. You moved 
only when they were not watching ; 
you made the paddle-stroke when 
their great heads were under water, 
and then sat rigid and hardly 
breathing when they raised them 
and regarded you—strange, heraldic, 
almost pre-historic beasts, dripping 
and festooned with weed... . 

It was on these visits to Jimmy 
Simpson’s lodge at the Bow Lake— 
and also on train journeys to and 
from the coast—that I began to 
look at the Bow River between Banff 
and Lake Louise. There it was— 
fifty miles of lively river with never 
a boat or canoe on it except on the 
seven or eight miles of quiet water 
just above Banff. I could see bits of 
the river from vantage points on 
the road, and other stretches of it 
from the observation cars of Canadian 
Pacific trains; and then I began to 
look at the maps of the Rocky 
Mountains National Park. The Bow, 


according to the contours, dropped 
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five hundred feet from Lake Louise 
to Banff—a nice fast river, one might 
have said, of ten feet to the mile. 
But there was more to it than just 
that: in the first sixteen miles to 
Castle Mountain it dropped 375 of 
that 500 feet—and in the last eight 
miles above Banff it dropped only 
about twenty. Somewhere in that 
first sixteen miles, then, there had 
to be some pretty wild water. What 
was it like? Was it impassable ? 
Owing to the bush and the distance 
from road and railroad it was 
impossible to tell without running it. 

As for the thirty-six miles or so 
from Castle Mountain to Banff, I 
found out what that was like by 
running it twice, in two different 
Septembers, on the way back to the 
ranch from the Bow Lake. There 
were plenty of fast riffles and a few 
boulder-rapids on that stretch. But 
it was a lovely bit of river, with 
splendid views of Castle Mountain 
and the mountains down towards 
Banff, seen from different angles as 
the stream swung from one side to 
another of the big valley. The odd 
black bear might be seen ambling 
along the low banks, moving softly 
and silently with his shuffling, 
deceptive gait. And, as the after- 
noon wore on, beavers would appear, 
their blunt noses cutting through 
the water; diving, when the canoe 
came close, in their queer, humped- 
up fashion and with their flat, heavy 
tails slapping down on the water 
with sharp cracks like the sound of 
pistol-shots. 

And then, as the sun sank lower, 
the bull elk, the wapiti, would appear 
on the points and on the shingle bars, 
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bugling their challenges. There they 
stood, each one alone and magnificent, 
their heads stretched out and slightly 
raised, giving vent to their incredible, 
long-drawn-out call— which is a 
cross between a donkey’s bray and 
the agonised cry of a man being 
murdered slowly and painfully. They 
paid no attention to the canoe as it 
slid past within a few feet of them. 
Probably they took it and its motion- 
less occupant for a drifting tree. Only 
Carl Rungius, North America’s most 
famous painter of big game, could 
have rightly set that scene on canvas 
—the rippling water of the Bow and 
one of those great beasts standing 
in the shallows, caught in the evening 
sunlight with the black wall of the 
spruce behind him. Here and there 
on Carl’s canvas, among the dark 
trees, would shine the golden flame 
of a cottonwood or an aspen poplar 
in its autumn colour. And beyond, 
and all around, the snow-powdered 
mountains cutting into the blue of 
the September sky. 

That was the Bow below Castle 
Mountain. But from Lake Louise 
down to the bridge that carried the 
Vermilion River road—that challenge 
remained. It did more: it rankled. 
We discussed it down at the Buffalo 
Head; and it eventually became 
clear that, while the trip obviously 
had to be made, it would be a bit 
rash for both parents of our children 
to charge blindly down that steep 
and unknown stretch of river together 
in one frail canoe. At this point 
Cecy Margaret volunteered to go as 
bowman—it would be a change, she 
said, from ranch work and the 
eternal horse. Her offer was grate- 


fully accepted and then, secure in 
the knowledge that the children 
would not now be wholly orphaned, 
we made our arrangements. Weather 
and some work with cattle threw us 
back a bit, and it was not till the first 
of October that Cecy and I could 
get away. We drove in to Calgary 
early that morning; and there we 
went our separate ways, meeting 
again around II P.M. at the C.P.R. 
station. 

The train drew in from the east 
and we marched towards the sleeping- 
cars, followed by a redcap trundling 
our packsacks and the faltboat on a 
barrow. Here trouble met us. We 
had reserved two standard lower 
berths, and the redcap charged in 
ahead of us with the various bundles. 
I said to the darkie porter as we 
boarded the train, “ If you have an 
empty upper, how would it be to 
sling these packages into it ?” 

The porter was obviously non- 
plussed by the shapeless bundle of 
the ribs, the long bundle of the side 
and floor pieces, and the floppy 
packsack affair that held the seats 


and the canoe’s skin. “ What are 
they, sir?” he said. “Hand 
baggage?” And I thoughtlessly 


answered, “‘ No—a canoe.” 

That pretty nearly fixed the expedi- 
tion there and then. The porter 
said he’d been railroading for over 
twenty years and this was the first 
time anybody had tried to bring a 
boat (as he chose to call it) into his 
sleeping-car. It was an outrage, he 
said. 

At this point the conductor 
appeared and took a hand. “ That 
thing should have gone by freight,” 








he said. To which I replied—no it 
shouldn’t, it was camp equipment ; 
and if it couldn’t go in here, then 
what were baggage-cars for? Mean- 
while, ignoring the fracas, Cecy 
walked off to her bunk carrying the 
ribs, and some woman from down 
east—from Toronto probably—said 
it was a disgrace, blocking the gang- 
way like this with a boat when folks 
wanted to get to their beds—though, 
she added, it was just the sort of 
thing you might expect in a crazy 
place like Calgary. And more and 
more people came, all wanting to go 
to bed, and they all talked at once, 
and the train was getting later and 
later. By this time we had got the 
entire canoe cached in our beds, and 
the conductor had given it up as a 
bad job because, with all that mob 
trying to climb aboard, getting the 
canoe out was a physical impossi- 
bility. Then the signal was given and 
the porter shouted, “ All aboard! ”, 
herded the rest of his bunch into the 
train like cattle into a corral, raised 
the steps and slammed the door shut, 
and went off down the car muttering 
to himself. He brightened up, how- 
ever, when I gave him a good tip 
and told him to call us for Lake 
Louise. And away we went, up the 
Bow. 

It had been a long day, and a 
hundred and twenty peaceful miles 
lay ahead of us. I fell asleep grate- 
fully, all mixed up with my packsack, 
the wooden section of the canoe and 
the paddles. The clutter of stuff in 
my bed mattered absolutely zero to 
me—I could have slept that night 
with a bunch of porcupines. I woke 
only once; and I raised the blind 
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to see where we were. The moon- 
light showed me a mouncain, snow- 
streaked and precipitous. That was 
Castle Mountain. Thank God, I 
thought, there’s still another fifteen 
miles or more—and I snapped down 
the blind and fell asleep again. 
But it seemed that only a minute 
passed before the porter’s hand was 
through the curtains, shaking me, 
and I heard his voice saying, 
** Lake Louise in five minutes.” 

Four A.M. on the second of 
October is a poor sort of a time to be 
decanted at a lonely railway station 
five thousand feet above sea level. 
The tail-lights of the train vanished 
round the bend, headed for the 
Kicking Horse Pass, and Cecy and I 
picked up our stuff and the canoe 
and walked up the tracks to the trim, 
log-built station building. The place 
was dark and deserted, but inside it 
was warm and the embers of a fire 
still glowed on the hearth. We raked 
them together and put a log and some 
more coal on. Then, by the fire- 
light, we fixed up to sleep through 
the remaining hours of darkness—I 
on the floor by the fire, in my parka 
and rolled up in the canoe-skin— 
she, wrapped in everything she 
could lay hands on, on a table 
dragged up to the fire, on the 
principle that heat rises and every 
little helps. Silence fell again on 
Lake Louise station and the camp 
slept. ... 

A sort of grumping noise gradually 
penetrated into my dreams—and 
every now and then the harsh rattle 
of metal on stone. “ Grump, grump, 
grump,” the sound came, steadily 
and rhythmically; and then this 
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strange rolling of iron wheels. I 
opened my eyes. The grey light of 
dawn was coming into the station 
waiting-room ; the fire was almost 
out, and on the table a shapeless 
bundle lay motionless: you couldn’t 
tell which was its head end and 
which its feet. 

Damn it, I thought, the section 
man’s got a maintenance crew at 
work out on the tracks already—and 
I untangled myself from the canoe- 
skin and went to one of the north 
windows to see what was up. I was 
a bit anxious because we had the 
idea that park-wardens, not being 
canoe-minded, and probably regard- 
ing the Bow River as certain death 
by drowning, would do their best 
to prevent us from starting if they 
happened to spot us assembling the 
canoe. The plan was to get going 
before anybody was about—and here 
was Lake Louise coming to life far 
too early. 

I need not have worried. Twenty- 
three elk—bulls, cows and big calves 
—were on the platform and on the 
main-line tracks just in front of 
it. They had made themselves com- 
pletely at home there—standing up, 
lying down between the rails, horning 
in a sociable sort of way at each 
other. The grumping noise was a 
big old bull polishing his horns on a 
corner of the station building—up, 
down; up, down; steadily and 
without stopping. The noise of 
wheels came from another bull who 
seemed fascinated with a baggage 
barrow. He was weaving his head 
around and about it, and every now 
and then hitching the tines of his 
antlers under the end-rail and giving 
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the barrow a shove along the platform. 
Altogether an unusual sight—and it 
was interesting to see, for once, a 
zoo in reverse, as it were. From the 
animals’ point of view, I mean: 
from inside, looking out. I went 
quietly over and shook the bundle on 
the table. Life stirred in it. Then 
it disintegrated and Cecy swung 
down off her perch without a word 
and joined me at the window. We 
watched the elk there for a while. 

“And now what do we do?” 
Cecy asked. “I mean, those animals 
can be dangerous sometimes, can’t 
they? And isn’t this the season ?” 

“ Let’s wake the fire up and have 

our sandwiches and Thermoses and 
see what happens next. They may 
go.” 
So we did that; as we ate, the 
elk, as if at a signal, moved slowly 
away up the tracks towards the pass. 
Then they turned and vanished into 
the bush, heading north, and Canada’s .. 
great artery was once more clear. 

On the other side of Lake Louise 
station runs the main Trans-Canada 
Highway. Then a short stretch of 
grass with scattered spruce and pine. 
Then the Bow River, shrunken on 
that day to its October low, purling 
over its bed of waterworn stones. 
We observed all this, reconnoitring 
with caution from the door of the 
station building. Not a thing was 
moving on road or railroad ; the place 
was dead. Hurriedly we got our 
stuff over the road and down over 
the low bank on to a patch of river 
sand. On that we assembled the 
faltboat. Then we gently laid it in 
the river, loaded our packs into it 
and arranged the seats, paddles and 
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trackline. We got in and shoved 
off without ceremony or fanfare of 
trumpets—and for a time all went 
well. 

The morning was grey. The high 
springs and the glaciers were frozen, 
and the Bow was very low, even for 
October. The rounded river stones 
flew past beneath us, plainly to be 
seen through the clear water and so 
close that one found oneself trying 
to sit lightly, expecting any moment 
a smash from below. Almost imme- 
diately the Pipestone River came in 
frdm the north, and that helped. 
Then the Bow picked up the creek 
that comes in from the Horseshoe 
Glacier on the south, and then 
Corral Creek from the north; and 
each succeeding access of water gave 
us a bigger river with more room to 
keep the canoe clear of trouble. 

The riffles were close together and 
steep ; we were dropping fast. Once 
or twice I ran the canoe into an eddy 
and landed, to walk ahead and pick 
a course down some noisy riffle 
which fell away out of our sight as 
it made its drop. Then, knowing 
what lay ahead, we would run the 
canoe out on the tongue of unbroken, 
racing water, to rush wildly down 
the slope of the riffle and ride 
triumphantly through the tumbling 
white waves, the tail of the race. 
Sometimes we ran through a wave, 
but that mattered little in that 
decked-in, kayak type of craft—only 
a sudden surge of water slapping 
against us; and with the bowman, 
I observed, taking the cream of it. 
And, as usual, success brought 
confidence and I walked ahead no 
longer. 
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Rock outcrops appeared on the 
left, and then low cliffs. Suddenly 
the river took charge, and we found 
ourselves racing down a narrow chute 
with a right-angle turn at the bottom 
where the full force of the current 
hit square against a cliff, boiled up 
furiously and then swung away to 
the right. There was no stopping 
in this place—and we swept madly 
with the paddles to make the turn 
and avoid piling end-on into the 
cliff. Had that happened at the pace 
we were travelling, the park-wardens 
would undoubtedly have found them- 
selves stuck with that least wanted 
of jobs—combing the river-bars for 
debris and the remains. 

We turned the canoe, but had no 
time to get way on it in its new 
direction. There was a slam and a 
scrunch of breaking wood as the 
river hurled us broadside-on against 
the cliff. Then we fell back into the 
maelstrom and for whole seconds 
the water boiled and surged round 
us and over the canvas decking, 
whipping the paddles-blades this 
way and that. I heard my voice 
saying, “Drive her for God’s 
sake”’—but there was really no 
need ; the slight figure in the bow 
was already doing its best. Suddenly 
a boil of water from beneath lifted 
the canoe and gave the paddles 
something to bite on; we gathered 
speed and left the roar of that 
turbulent place behind us; on into 
the quiet lapping of fast, unbroken 
water; and in that calm, so still 
that we could hear the hiss of the 
air-bubbles beneath the canoe, we 
compared notes and shook the water 
from our jackets. But a river never 
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sleeps, and we never ceased to keep 
our eyes skinned for the next bit of 
trouble. 

Moraine Creek came in on the 
right bank, bringing the water from 
the Valley of the Ten Peaks to swell 
the Bow. We landed on the down- 
stream side of it for breakfast—a 
real breakfast this time, and not 
before it was needed. Soon the 
smoke of our fire was drifting away 
down the river, and the tea-pail, 
suspended from a green willow stick, 
was coming to the boil. I made 
porridge with raisins in it and Cecy 
fried bacon and eggs. Buttered 
toast followed as soon as the flames 
died down and the embers reddened 
to a glow. Who, if sufficiently 
stuffed, gives a thought to the 
greyness of an October morning? 
Not even the heaviness of the snow 
clouds that seemed ‘to be pressing 
in from the north-east through the 
gaps in the Castle Mountain range 
could dim our spirits, and we ate 
and lazed by the fire and let an hour 
go by. Later in the day we agreed 
that that had been our first mistake. 

The canoe lay upside down, drain- 
ing out a little water that we had 
shipped. A rib had been broken 
when we hit the rock wall, but the 
five-ply rubber skin was not holed. 
When we loaded up again we jammed 
a packsack against the broken rib, 
and the canoe, braced in every other 
direction, remained streamlined and 
rigid. 

More riffles followed with more 
or less trouble, and then some 
magnificent straight reaches of strong, 
rippling water, without a break 
in it, but flowing downhill so fast 
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that we could easily see the slope. 
No animals appeared—it was the 
wrong time of day for them—and all 
through that day we never saw a 
human being. 

The miles went by; and then, 
somewhere below Castle Mountain 
and the Vermilion River road, we 
spotted the perfect landing—a sandy 
beach backed by a nice flat covered 
with small alpine growths and a 
scattering of pines. As we made 
for it there came a breath of warm 
wind from the west: that was the 
Chinook trying to break through 
against the heavy cold air from the 
prairies. Another puff came—and 
soon the Chinook had its way, 
blowing, for once, gently instead of 
the usual hurricane which would 
have made it impossible to control 
the canoe. Blue sky appeared as 
we made lunch, and the sun came 
through. Soon the snow clouds 
were dispersed or rolled back into 
the north-west, and Indian summer 
reigned once more within the moun- 
tains. The canoe was lifted out to 
dry on the sandy beach in the sun 
and the wind. Meanwhile on the 
flat, among the pines, the voyageurs 
drank their noonday tea, and then, 
in the drowsy autumn sunshine, they 
slept awhile. That siesta proved to 
be the second error of the day. ... 

The westering sun laid the shadow 
of a pine across my face. It was 
like a cold hand, and I awoke and 
realised that the afternoon was on 
its way. Twenty miles and more 
of river lay between us and Banff. 
But it was river that I had run 
before and there should be nothing 
desperate on it. We had the affair 








in the bag, we thought, and light- 
heartedly slung the outfit into the 
dry canoe and shoved off. 

The pattern was as on my previous 
runs from Castle Mountain down to 
Banff. The animal world had had 
its siesta, and soon the elk appeared 
on the beaches—and then, all too 
soon, there seemed to be beaver at 
work. We raced on down the green 
river with the valley glowing under 
the October sun. It felt as though 
summer could never end, and I was 
confident that we could at least 
reach the quiet water before dark. 
Once we got that far, time and 
darkness would matter no longer. 

The Bow split up into several 
channels, making big islands. Taking 
one of these channels which I had 
never run before, we found ourselves 
flung right across the valley, close 
into the C.P.R. track where it 
rounded a rocky spur. Blasting their 
way round that spur back in the 
’eighties, the construction gangs had 
hurled masses of rock in wild 
confusion into the river. There is 
plan and method in all that nature 
does, but little rhyme or reason in 
much that is perpetrated by man. 
Sixty years of floods and driving ice 
had not been enough to sort out this 
man-made mess. There was no 
canoe channel through it and there 
was nothing for it but to ‘ line ’ down. 

We stepped ashore and I picked 
up the trackline—a hundred feet of 
light line, one end fastened to the 
ring in the bow, the other to the rear 
seat. We shoved the canoe out and 
I started to steer it with the line down 
the riffle. Lining a canoe down- 
stream is a lot harder than lining it 
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up—one has less control—and Cecy 
followed behind me carrying one of 
the long, double-bladed paddles in 
case of trouble. And, sure enough 
trouble came: the canoe slid gently 
up on to a large boulder and refused 
to be wiggled off it with the line. 
Cecy stepped into the water to shove 
it off with her paddle. The paddle 
slipped on the wet canoe and she 
lost her balance on the rounded river 
stones. In one dire second her feet 
flew out from under her and she 
landed plunk in a sitting posture in 
the Bow River—the Minizni Wapta, 
the Cold Water River of the Stoney 
Indians. And not so named without 
reason. 

A chill ran through me at the sight. 
It was cloudless now and still, and 
it was going to freeze as soon as the 
sun set. And that river was never 
a place to sit in, even in summer. 
I helped Cecy up. “ Hurt at all?” 
I asked. “ Want to change into a 
skirt or something? [I'll light a fire 
if you like.” 

“No,” she said, and there was 
wrath in her voice. “It'll be dark 
soon and we’ve got to get on. I'll go 
back into the bush and wring myself 
out. [ll be all right, don’t worry.” 

She did that while I lined down 
the rapid; and she reappeared a 
bit later, still damp but no longer 
dripping, and with equanimity par- 


tially restored. I knew the reason for | 


her annoyance : she hated inefficiency 
and to slip was inefficient. Through 
that slip more time had been lost, 
and now the day was dipping towards 
evening. I also was kicking myself 
for having taken the unknown 
channel that had led us to this ill- 
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fated boulder-rapid below the C.P.R. 
tracks: that was inefficient too; 
and it was the third error of that day. 

We went on. The sun vanished 
behind the western mountains and, 
with the dusk, the roar of the riffles 
became louder as we approached 
them. The crests of their waves 
flashed white in the twilight; the 
green river was no more, and water 
that was already black streaked past 
the hurrying canoe. The beavers 
were busy; for this was their hour 
and they knew that winter was not 
far ahead; and in the bush, and 
sometimes out on the bars where 
we could see them, the elk kept up 
their eerie calling. There is the howl 
of the timber-wolf, the cry of the 
cougar and the wild laughter of the 
loon—but of all the strange sounds 
in the Canadian woods commend 
me to the bugling of the elk at close 
quarters at evening time. A blood- 
curdling sound.... Then a star 
appeared in the south-east. Some- 
times I thought of the horrid wetness 
of the bowman and shuddered, but 
mostly I kept my mind on the river, 
which was giving me more than 
enough to think about. ... Then 
we ran a riffle that we could not see— 
close in to a bank and under big old 
cottonwoods—and we knew that at 
last darkness had fallen. 

We pulled in to what seemed to 
be—and was—an eddy, and held a 
council. We were far from the 
railroad and we could only guess 
what lay between us and the Banff- 
Lake Louise highway if we tried to 
walk: two miles at least of bush 
and beaver-dams, springs and snyes 
(which are subsidiary channels of the 





main river), deadfall, potholes and 
moose meadows. A sweet prospect 
in the dark, with a strong chance 
of a sprained ankle or a broken 
leg, and then ten miles of lonely, 
empty road to cover if we ever 
managed to reach it. Or we could 
light a fire and camp where we were 
with nothing much but tea to see us 
through the night. There remained 
the river—and it was not long before 
we were afloat again; and once 
more I had that strange feeling of 
slipping silently over a black mirror. 

But this time we were on living 
water and we sat tense and motionless, 
moving with the current, dipping the 
paddles only to keep the canoe 
heading straight down river. The 
roar of a riffle was approaching—the 
first one in the utter blackness—and 
I was doing my best to determine 
its nature from the sound. All I 
could see was the dim outline of 
trees moving against the stars, and 
that not clearly. Even the drip of a 
paddle was an unwanted noise, and 
when Cecy ventured some perfectly 
normal remark all she got for her 
pains was, “ Keep quiet, for God’s 
sake, and let me listen ! ” 

Suddenly an elk screamed in the 
bush close by. We had forgotten the 
animals, and a tremor shook the 
canoe as we both started. The 
appalling sound went on and on, 
to die out in a desperate groan—and 
when it ceased the riffle was close and 
I knew that the bar was on the right 
and the channel lay to the left of it. 
Then the water began to break and 
the wavelets caught the starlight, 
and I could see them racing from 
right to left as the river gathered 





itself for the drop. We swung the 
canoe and in five short seconds we 
were into white water and racing 
downhill, following the crest of the 
waves and praying that no fallen tree 
lay across the channel. Then came 
the swirl and pull of the eddies, and 
then the blackness again of the 
unbroken river. Slowly the roar of 
that riffle faded away behind us— 
and then the distant mutter of the 
next one came from down river on 
the still night air. 

The pattern for each riffle was the 
same : first the sound, coming closer, 
getting louder; then the course, 
predicted from the sound; then the 
last-minute confirmation as the stars 
flashed in the broken water—and 
lastly the sudden rush of the canoe. 
There was a tremendous exhilaration 
to it. Every sense was tensed and 
taut ; and there was also the feeling 
that it was too good to last—that 
we could not possibly go on running 
fast water by ear alone, with just 
the sparkle of a few dancing stars. 
But we did it, though with nerves 
stretched to the breaking-point. 

The elk had a hand in that—and 
also the beaver. The elk must have 
sensed our silent passing ; I can only 
account for it in that way; for 
never before or since have I heard 
them, in such numbers, kick up such 
an unearthly din. But the beaver 
were worse. To them as they swam 
about their business, we were, 
naturally, just a floating tree. Then, 
suddenly, they would realise that 
something about this particular tree 
was not as it should be. And then 
a strong, heavy animal, of whose 
presence we had been till then 
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utterly unaware, would bang the 
water with his tail and dive, perhaps 
only three or four feet from the 
canoe. There would be a shattering 
report, and out of the black water 
into the black darkness would rise a 
white column of foam, perhaps two 
feet high. It would hang for a 
moment like the column of spray 
from a shell that has missed its 
target and fallen into the sea. And 
then it would vanish, leaving the 
darkness again and two shattered 
human beings determinedly voyaging 
down a black, unseen river. , 

Much more of this sort of thing and 
we should have been right round 
the bend. But the end came, as it 
had to. A riffle approached and from 
it there came a strange noise, one 
that I did not like at all. It was 
the sound, I thought, of water 
rushing through a tangle of fallen 
trees—snags embedded on the river 
bottom, and sweepers, which are 
trees fallen into the river but with 
the roots still adhering to the bank— 
the most dangerous obstacles of all 
on a wild river. i 

The moon was rising behind the 
mountains and a faint light was 
growing stronger. It shone on what 
appeared to be a bay of tranquil 
water, a refuge from the noise below. 
“* Sweepers ahead,” I said. ‘“ Drive 
her hard for that bay before the 
current catches us, and we'll land 
and line down.” 

We did that—and we hit the ‘ bay’ 
with a thud: it was a beach of damp 
sand. No matter: we were safe on 
shore, and soon the canoe was 
bobbing gently down the riffle on 
the trackline, well clear of all the 
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sweepers, while we walked beside 
it down the bar. And that—the one 
place where we would have met 
with certain disaster—was the last 
of the riffles. Below lay calm water 
and a seven-mile paddle to Banff in 
full moonlight and with a rising 
west wind behind us. 

We were content: we had done 
what we set out to do. Nevertheless, 
we were by now cold and hungry, 
and even I was far from dry. We 
laid our plans carefully for a pro- 
digious feed when we got to Banff, 
and debated what we should do 
with the canoe. 

** We'll leave it in Jimmy Simpson’s 
garden,” I said. “His is one of 
the first few houses we come to. 
The garden faces the river. I don’t 
know which it is, but we can probably 
spot it—and for heaven’s sake don’t 
let’s put it in Wresterby’s garden by 
mistake. He lives somewhere there, 
too.” 

“Why not in Wresterby’s gar- 
den?” 

“Well, he went to a tremendous 
lot of work and trouble once to put 
a boat on a certain mountain lake. 
The day after he got it there I turned 
up on the opposite side of the lake 
with a string of packhorses and 
made camp. About half an hour 
later, and much to Wresterby’s 
disgust, this canoe shot out of the 
bay where we were camped and on 
to the sacred waters of his lake. A 
pure coincidence, but I heard after- 
wards that he was convinced that I 
had done it on purpose, just to wipe 
his eye. Said there ought to be a 
law against me and another one 
against faltboats. What I rather 


feel is, we’ve had all the fun we want 
for one day, so let’s leave Wresterby 
out of it and throw ourselves on 
Old Jim’s hospitality. . . .” 

Banff, when we reached it, seemed 
to have gone to bed early. We landed 
a bit stiffly and prowled round houses 
and gardens, but there was nothing 
anywhere to tell us whom they 
belonged to. Finally we chanced it: 
we just picked a nice house with a 
nice lawn wide open to the river, 
and laid the canoe there with its 
gear all neatly stacked under a well- 
branched spruce. Then we slung 
our packs and headed for ham and 
eggs and, above all, coffee—lots of 
it; about a quart apiece anyway, we 
thought. Probably more. .. . 

In the morning and well before 
train-time I got hold of a taxi. I 
told the driver to go to the road by 
the river where the houses faced 
west, up the valley. When we got 
there I pointed out the canoe under 
its tree and asked the driver to give me 
a hand with it. ‘“‘ Why, certainly,” 
he said. “And you couldn’t have 
put it in a handier place. Mr 
Wresterby’s house that is, and on 
that good lawn of his we'll have your 
boat to pieces in no time. . . .” 

Well—there you are. If there is 
anything like that lying around 
you can trust me to land in it with 
both feet. Not just not in Jimmy 
Simpson’s garden, but in Wresterby’s 
—dead centre every time. 

And that is the very end of the 
Bow story. There will never be any 
more to tell because that classic 
performance, though I did not know 
it at the time, marked the end of my 
days of canoeing on the Bow River. 
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THE Report of the Monckton 
Commission has added greatly to 
public understanding of the problem 
of the Central African Federation, 
but it is not in any sense a landmark 
in the slow and painful process of 
finding a solution. This is not 
merely because it was not the 
Commission’s task to take decisions— 
that will rest with the Constitutional 
Conference to be held next year— 
but the Commission’s advice cannot 
fail to influence decisions at the 
Conference. The trouble is rather 
that the Monckton Report, like the 
Devlin Report on the disturbances 
in Nyasaland last year, is inevitably 
a highly controversial document, 
which cannot merely be regarded 
as a commentary on events in the 
Federation, but now becomes auto- 
matically an important factor in the 
stream of events itself. The reactions 
of Sir Roy Welensky, the Federal 
Prime Minister, and of other strong- 
minded people in the Federation, 
both European and African, have 
shown unmistakably that the publi- 
cation of the Report will make the 
task of revision at the Constitutional 
Conference even more difficult than 
before. The only people who seem 
to be satisfied with the Commission’s 
work are the Labour Party, who 
refused to take any part in it. 

It could hardly be otherwise, for 
the dilemma of the Federation seems 
absolute. The Monckton Com- 
mission has accepted on the one 


hand the European view (which was 
later supported by Mr Macmillan) 
that the dissolution of the Federation 
would be extremely undesirable: 
indeed, it carried its assumption that 
the Federation must and would con- 
tinue to the point of laying down 
principles for the achievement of com- 
plete independence within the Com- 
monwealth. On the other hand, it 
accepted the African view (strongly 
expressed by a minority of the Com- 
mission) that the continuance of the 
Federation can only rest on African 
consent. There is only one way in 
pure logic to reconcile these two views, 
which is to allow the component terri- 
tories the right of secession and hope 
they will never make use of it, and that 
is what the Commission has proposed. 
But no one at the moment is disposed 
to be purely logical, so the ingenious 
formula may well prove self-defeating. 
Sir Roy Welensky has already casti- 
gated the Commission for considering 
the right of secession at all, which he 
maintains was expressly excluded from 
its terms of reference. His reaction 
was bound to exacerbate the emotional 
suspicions of the Africans still further, 
and thus to strengthen the demand 
for the secession of Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia as soon as possible. 
That is an example of the way in 
which the Report has since become 
an active force in the situation 
instead of being merely a commentary 
upon it. 

It is now clear that the Constitu- 
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tional Conference will be the occasion 
for a bitter dispute between in- 
compatible points of view. Sir Roy 
Welensky still maintains that the 
Federation is an irreversible fact 
and that its dissolution is not in 
issue. For this view he has some 
support in the British Government’s 
reaction to the Devlin Report 
eighteen months ago, and in the 
cautious statements made by Mr 
Macmillan at the time of the 
appointment of Lord Monckton’s 
Commission. But Sir Roy’s inter- 
pretation certainly cannot be extended 
to the Constitutional Conference. 
There were good grounds for refusing 
to accept the Devlin Report in toto 
without qualification, because that 
would have entailed an automatic 
decision to dissolve the Federation 
as soon as possible—a decision which 
could not have been taken in the 
circumstances of July 1959 with no 
alternative arrangement in sight. 
So far as the Monckton Commission 
was concerned, the right of secession 
obviously could not be excluded from 
its deliberations, but to write it into 
the terms of reference (as the Labour 
Party wished) would merely have 
ensured a refusal to participate on 
the part of Federal representatives. 
But the Constitutional Conference 
must have the right to consider the 
dissolution of the Federation as a 
possibility: otherwise there would 
have been no point in providing for 
such a review when the Federation 
was created. 

It should surely have been clear 
to Sir Roy Welensky from the first 
that the Federation might not survive 


its trial period. It was up to him 
and his European colleagues to try 
to ensure the permanence of the 
Federation by convincing the Africans 
that it was in their own best interests. 
But that is just what he has failed 
to do. There is no doubt that eco- 
nomically the Federation is in the 
Africans’ interests; but they are 
equally sure that politically and 
psychologically it is not, and these 
are the decisive considerations, as 
many past colonial disputes have 
already shown. If the Monckton 
Commission has its way, Sir Roy 
will be given a further period of 
years—perhaps about seven, but 
anyway until the northern territories 
achieve self-government—to complete 
the process of convincing the Africans 
that they should stay in the Federa- 
tion. It seems hardly likely that he 
will succeed, and his recent reactions 
make it less so. But it is unlikely 
that the British Government will 
allow the Federation to be maintained 
by force, and in the long run Sir 
Roy would then have to recognise 
that there is no alternative. Although 
this may seem an unjust end to a 
generously conceived experiment, the 
current tide of events in Africa 
cannot be turned back. 


There are probably very few 
South Africans who share Dr 
Verwoerd’s belief that the proc- 
lamation of a Republic will serve 
to bring closer together the British 
and the Afrikaners in the Union. 
Probably, too, he does not expect 
many to agree with him, because 
he is used to being alone in his views 








and he is far too intelligent to delude 
himself about other people’s opinions. 
Of the recent plebiscite and its 
outcome there can be no doubt about 
the popular interpretation. It is 
regarded as a reversal of the verdict 
of the Boer War. There seems to 
have been a virtually complete soli- 
darity of the English-speaking vote 
against a Republic, even if there 
was a less complete solidarity of the 
Afrikaner vote in favour of it. 
Already there has been rash talk in 
predominantly British Natal about 
secession, as there was before the 
plebiscite too. There will certainly 
be less talk in future among the 
Europeans of Southern Rhodesia 
about seceding from the Federation 
to join the Union, especially if the 
latter has to leave the Common- 
wealth. Dr Verwoerd must know 
the strength of all these feelings. 
But that is not to say that he does 
not believe what he says. 

There are many misunderstandings 
about South Africa in the outside 
world. One of them is that, because 
the problem of race relations between 
Europeans and Africans overwhelm- 
ingly preoccupies liberal- minded 
people abroad, therefore it must simi- 
larly preoccupy white South Africans. 
But in fact it has never seemed to 
them, whether they speak English 
or Afrikaans, to be their first and 
greatest problem. Most of them do 
not give a great deal of thought to 
the colour problem except when 
grave events, like the Sharpeville 
shootings, bring it to the fore. 
British and Afrikaners do not, in 
their heart of hearts, fundamentally 
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differ about the status of the black 
African. To both alike he is a 
source of cheap labour, which 
generally they take for granted. 
Nor does the black African generally 
discriminate very precisely between 
the two kinds of white man. (If 
he does, it is often to prefer the 
Afrikaner as his boss rather than 
the British.) There is, of course, a 
sharp line of division over apartheid, 
but it’does not exactly correspond 
to the division between the two 
European races. What they are 
most critically divided over, on the 
other hand, is their own past history 
in relation to each other. It is 
because the Crown symbolises the 
victory of the British in the Boer 
War that Dr Verwoerd wants to be 
rid of it. 

How then can he believe that 
getting rid of it will help to reconcile 
the two white peoples? It is true 
that even in this context the division 
is not quite simply into Afrikaner 
Republicans and British Monarchists. 
Some Afrikaners—those who belong 
to the United Party, for instance— 
presumably voted against a Republic. 
Conceivably a few English-speaking 
South Africans voted for a Republic. 
At any rate, when the Union Jack 
was abolished as one of the two 
co-equal national flags some years 
ago, it was a British member of the 
House of Assembly who proposed 
the motion, and presumably he did 
not speak for himself alone. But 
these must be a mere handful of 
exceptions. Dr Verwoerd cannot 
count upon a considerable section 
of English-speaking opinion in 
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favour of the Republic now. There 
will be still fewer if the other members 
of the Commonwealth force South 
Africa’s withdrawal, as Malaya and 
Ghana threaten to do. That, how- 
ever, is by no means a foregone 
conclusion, because there is no 
precedent for such an expulsion nor 
any machinery for carrying it out. 
Ghana at least is not always consist- 
ently hostile to the Union—for 
instance, Dr Nkrumah refused to 
take part in the boycott of South 
African goods, because that would 
have meant cutting off the supply 
of mining machinery which is so 
essential to the Ashanti goldfields. 
Nevertheless it is certain that Dr 
Verwoerd must have approached the 
plebiscite conscious of the very high 
probability that it would mean the 
end of the Commonwealth link. 

On what then is he counting? 
No doubt he assumes a continu- 
ing friendliness of the British Govern- 
ment even if the Union is outside 
the Commonwealth, and a special 
relationship in economic and other 
contexts. There are precedents for 
this in Burma and Ireland. With 
South Africa there are additional 
inducements for the British Govern- 
ment to be sympathetic. One is 
the large English-speaking minority 
in the Union, which is still among 
the most loyal of the British com- 
munities abroad to the mother 
country. Another is the large 
British investment in South Africa ; 
and a third, related to the second, is 
the important facility of buying 
South African gold for sterling. 
Dr Verwoerd can reasonably count 


on reasonableness in London over 
the future relationship. Whether 
he can also count on an eventual 
acquiescence and reconciliation on 
the part of English-speaking South 
Africans is another matter. To 
most people today this must sound 
as improbable as that apartheid should 
ever work; but even that is not to 
say that it is impossible. Dr 
Verwoerd is no ordinary politician. 
He is a prophet ; and prophets have 
a gift for being right when ordinary 
mortals’ reason is wrong. But they 
can equally well, like Hitler, produce 
disasters. 


When the major oil companies of 
the world recently decided to reduce 
the ‘posted price’ of crude oil, 
their action could be described in 
economic terms as simply a normal 
adjustment of the market to a surplus 
of oil production over demand, 
which has been growing for some 
time. But the political consequences, 
particularly in the Middle East, 
might well be more far-reaching. 
The reduction will not make petrol 
and oil any cheaper for the ordinary 
consumer, because the oil companies 
had been giving discounts to their 
customers already in order to sell 
their surpluses, and the new reduction 
will simply absorb the discounts. 
But the countries from which the 
oil is produced will suffer a loss of 
income which may be substantial ; 
for their royalties are calculated on 
the ‘posted price,’ so that they 
will share the loss with the oil 
companies, whereas the discounts 
were a loss to the oil companies 





alone. It is said that Iraq, for 
instance, will lose about £7 million 
a year. 

The obvious way to make up the 
loss is to produce more oil; but 
that is what every oil-producing 
country will try to do, and there is 
already too much being produced 
in the world. In 1959 about 1000 
million tons of oil were produced all 
over the world, and only 964 million 
tons were consumed. Moreover, 
the Russians were beginning to export 
considerable quantities of oil, and 
doing it at cut prices. This year 
the Soviet Government has supplied 
crude oil at cut rates to both India 
and Cuba, clearly for political reasons. 
Their intervention was the immediate 
cause of the decision of Western oil 
companies to reduce their own 
prices. A new kind of struggle for 
oil markets is beginning, and the 
Soviet Union has emerged into the 
arena not as the friend and supporter 
of the supposedly down-trodden 
victims of the capitalist powers, 
such as Venezuela, Iraq and Kuwait, 
but as their unscrupulous competitor. 

The first reaction of the traditional 
oil-producing countries has unfortu- 
nately been one of resentment against 
the Western governments and oil 
companies rather than against the 
Soviet Union. That reaction is 
partly due to a psychological failure 
in handling the Middle Eastern 
peoples which has recurred more 
than once in recent years. A year 
ago the Arab states held a conference 
on oil at which they passed a resolu- 
tion recommending that reductions 
in the ‘posted price’ should not 
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be made by the oil companies 
without consulting the governments 
of the countries in which they worked. 
There are arguments both for and 
against consultation. On the one 
hand, an under-developed country 
which has only one major source of 
revenue certainly needs to have some 
basis for calculating its future budget 
without large fluctuations over which 
it can exercise no control. On the 
other hand, oil companies cannot 
override the market mechanism in 
the interests of their hosts for long 
without running into trouble; and 
if they do consult their hosts, they 
can be virtually sure that the answer 
will be negative. What is needed is 
some device, which would be psycho- 
logically satisfying without making 
economic nonsense, somewhere be- 
tween full consultation and arbitrary 
decision. 

If such a device is not found, the 
reaction of the oil-producing coun- 
tries on the next occasion (and with 
the present glut of oil there is pretty 
well bound to be another occasion) 
might well be more severe than on 
the last. In September a conference 
of the principal states affected was 
held in Baghdad, and attended by 
Venezuela as well as the Arab 
governments and Iran. There was 
a good deal of sound and fury 
against the oil companies, particularly 
from the Saudi-Arabian delegate ; 
and a decision was taken to create a 
new Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (O.P.E.C.), of 
which more is likely to be heard. 
One of its tasks is to be the establish- 
ment of what is called a‘ pro-ration’ 
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scheme, by which the countries 
concerned would regulate their output 
of oil on a proportional basis, so 
that the oil companies could not 
force down the price by greatly 
increasing production from one 
particular state. But it does not 
look very likely that such a scheme 
would work. Oil-producing countries 
have not hesitated in the past to 
benefit from each other’s misfortunes, 
as Kuwait did from the shut-down 
of Persian production in the Anglo- 
Iranian oil crisis eight years ago; 
and now there are more and more 
competitors coming on the scene 
(such as Libya) who will not feel 
bound by agreements made when 
they were scarcely in the market at all. 

The oil-producing states are 
probably as well aware today of the 
weaknesses of their position as of its 
strong points. They ought therefore 
to be prudent enough to behave 
rationally, profiting from the melan- 
choly example of Dr Moussadek’s 
folly in 1951-53. But the danger is 
that Arab nationalist leaders are 
capable, if provoked as they construe 
provocation, of behaving quite 
irrationally against their own well- 
understood interests. The one 
possible safeguard against such 
behaviour is not simply to give them 
more and more favourable terms in 
a financial sense, but to allow them 
to feel that they are standing on 
politically equal terms with their 
Western partners. Given that feeling 
of equal participation, they might 
well settle for economically less 
favourable bargains than they now 
demand. One of the issues in the 


recent negotiations between the Iraqi 
Government and the Iraq Petroleum 
Company was the Iraqis’ desire to 
become shareholders in the company. 
There were difficulties in the way, 
such as the fact that the I.P.C. is a 
private company whose shares cannot 
be bought on the open market. But 
it is arguable that if such difficulties 
could be overcome, the rest of the 
issues might be settled a great deal 
more easily. What the Middle 
East wants most, in fact, is not a 
better bargain, but a reinforcement 
of its self-respect. 


A new element of uncertainty came 
into the Middle East with the 
unexpected rapprochement between 
the governments of Iraq and Jordan, 
which was announced during the 
U.N. General Assembly when the 
King of Jordan was in New York. 
The uncertainty is whether the re- 
conciliation will make the complex 
pattern of political relationships in 
the area more stable than before or 
less so. At first sight it may look 
ungrateful to suggest that any bi- 
lateral reconciliation in that troubled 
region could possibly make for 
greater instability. After all, it makes 
one less conflict if it does nothing 
else ; and the Iraqis and Jordanians 
have proclaimed it as a step in the 
direction of general Arab unification. 
But the Middle East is a law unto 
itself in these matters. Eliminating 
one tension may only serve to 
aggravate others. 

The logic of the reconciliation is 
that both King Hussein of Jordan 
and General Qasim of Iraq are very 








isolated and very precariously in 
control of their respective countries ; 
both have a common enemy in 
President Nasser of Egypt; and 
traditionally Iraq and Jordan have 
been friendly countries. But here 
is the rub. The traditional friend- 
ship used to rest on the family ties 
of the two royal dynasties, which 
were both descended from the 
Hashemites of Mecca. King Hussein 
was in fact the second cojisin of 
King Feisal of Iraq; and General 
Qasim is morally responsible for the 
murder of King Feisal on 14th 
July 1958, when both the govern- 
ment and the dynasty of Iraq were 
destroyed in a bloody revolution. 
It is said that as part of the price of 
reconciliation Qasim expressed his 
regrets to King Hussein for the 
murder of his cousin. It is reasonable 
to suppose that Qasim never intended 
the death of the young king, and 
would perhaps have been content to 
set up his new revolutionary govern- 
ment under a constitutional mon- 
archy, if his followers had not got 
out of hand. But in any case 
many Jordanians were shocked and 
bewildered that their king should 
act in a manner so contrary to Arab 
tradition by making peace with his 
cousin’s murderer. What is worse, 
those whose faith in him was thus 
shaken were precisely the class of 
Jordanians on whom alone he could 
previously rely, the tribal Bedouin 
of the desert who mainly man the 
Arab Legion. 

The danger of King Hussein’s 
gesture may not be confined to 
undermining his position at home. 
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It has also postponed still further 
any possibility of reconciliation with 
his other neighbour, Syria, and 
Syria’s partner in the United Arab 
Republic, Egypt. For President 
Nasser of the U.A.R. is the mortal 
enemy of General Qasim, even though 
the hostile propaganda of Cairo 
Radio was for a time diminished 
earlier in the year. The rivalry of 
the two military dictators for the 
leadership of the Arab world is only 
the latest manifestation of the age- 
old rivalry between Egypt and Iraq, 
which can be traced back through 
history, without stretching the 
imagination, to the rivalry between 
the ancient civilisations of the great 
river-valleys of the Nile and Meso- 
potamia. Today, there is very little 
doubt which is the stronger of the 
two; and King Hussein has chosen. 
to ally himself with the weaker. 
His position was unenviable: he 
had to choose between continued 
isolation, with every neighbour 
against him (including Israel to the 
west); or reconciliation either with 
the murderers of his cousin or with 
those who inspired the murder of 
his Prime Minister last August. 
His choice has almost certainly 
assured another bitter round of 
inter-Arab conflict, sooner or later. 
Arab Nationalists, who passion- 
ately believe that the Arabic-speaking 
peoples will one day be united in a 
single state, are inclined to blame 
the West, and particularly the 
British, for these divisions. President 
Nasser is still their hero and symbol 
(though his prestige is not what it 
was in outlying parts of the area, 
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such as the Persian Gulf states). 
General Qasim and King Hussein 
are looked upon as puppets of the 
British, and their reconciliation as 
a British mancuvre. The legend 
of British machiavellianism in the 
Middle East dies hard. It is even 
said that. the British would prefer 
to see the whole area pass under 
Communist rule rather than be 
united in a single Arab nation. 
Perhaps the legend would only be 
destroyed if the British were to 
withdraw totally from the Middle 
East (and perhaps it would not even 
then). Such a withdrawal seems 
unthinkable so long as oil is of 
paramount importance; and it also 
seems impracticable so long as we 
have a colony and protectorates at 
Aden and treaty relations with the 
sheikhs of the Persian Gulf, all of 
which would be hard to liquidate 
without betraying our friends who 
trust us. It looks as if Great Britain 
was bound to continue to carry the 
odium of dividing the Arab world, 
however unjustly, for all the fore- 
seeable future. 


It is a commonplace that nuclear 
weapons have transformed the nature 
of warfare, and of all other inter- 
national relations as well. One 
expert has said that if there were a 
Third World War, it would differ 
from the Second World War as 
much as that did from the battle of 
of Crécy. The hydrogen-bomb is 
certainly the only weapon of which 
it could be said, as President Eisen- 
hower once said, that “enough is 
enough, and more than enough is 
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not better than enough.” But what 
seems to be much less generally 
agreed among the experts is whether 
the advent of nuclear weapons has 
reduced the risk of all forms of war 
or has only removed the risk of total 
war. If it has only done the latter, 
and left the risk of lesser kinds of 
war unaltered or even enhanced, 
then little or nothing has been 
gained by the invention of nuclear 
weapons. A deterrent which deters 
people only from the use of itself is 
small comfort. 

Captain Liddell Hart comes out 
strongly in favour of this latter view 
in his new book, ‘ Deterrent or 
Defence’ (Stevens, 30s.); which is 
depressing, considering how high 
his reputation stands as a strategic 
commentator. He argues again and 
again, in a number of separate essays 
written at different times between 
1954 and the present day, that 
‘nuclear parity is nuclear nullity.’ 
In other words, no one will ever 
dare to use a hydrogen-bomb unless 
someone else does so first, which is 
a contradiction in terms ; and there- 
fore the existence of the weapon is 
no guarantee that there will not be 
so-called conventional wars, limited 
or local, ranging in scale from 
clashes between Israel and her Arab 
neighbours, as in 1956, to a repetition 
of the Korean War. The latest 
development of weapons has, in fact, 
brought our defence planning round 
full circle, back to the need for 
adequate conventional weapons as 
well, on virtually the same scale as 
before the nuclear revolution. 

Anyone who does not recognise 
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these dangers, says Captain Liddell 
Hart, is living in the past. ‘ Warfare 
as conceived and conducted from 
the time of Napoleon and Clausewitz 
to that of-Hitler and Churchill has 
become obsolete.’ Perhaps the most 
alarming thing he has to say is that 
practically the only people who 
have failed to recognise the insanity 
of planning for nuclear warfare are 
those who are responsible for our 
national defence, the planners them- 
selves. But a layman may be 
entitled to question whether this is 
not a rather improbable statement 
as well as an alarming one. And it 
certainly seems curious that while 
Captain Liddell Hart accuses those 
responsible for our defences of living 
in the past and thinking in obsolete 
terms, the greater part of his own 
book is concerned with warfare of 
the old-fashioned kind, as practised 
up to 1954, which in fact he appears 
to regard as the only kind that we 
are ever going to see again. 

What he has to say on this subject 
is, as always, interesting and original. 
He has excellent chapters on the 
future of the tank, on the value of 
night action, on the possible revival 
of chemical warfare, on the import- 
ance of sea-power combined with 
‘ amphibious flexibility ’ as developed 
particularly by the U.S. Marine 
Corps, and on the continuing superi- 
ority of defence to attack as measured 
by the ratio of forces needed by 
each of them respectively on a given 
width of front. He also has a sombre 
but penetrating series of chapters on 
the weaknesses of N.A.T.O., which 
he examines sector by sector along 
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the whole front from Norway to 
the Middle East. At every point— 
Berlin, the Baltic, Central Europe 
and the Near East—he sees formi- 
dable danger-clouds. In the present 
situation, one must conclude from 
his arguments that the only hope 
for the West is if Mr Khrushchev 
has no intention of committing 
aggression in Europe in any case. 
Attempting an appreciation from 
the Soviet point of view in 1952 
(before Stalin died), Captain Liddell 
Hart did in fact come to the conclusion 
that such aggression would npt pay. 
But today he seems to be more 
doubtful. 

The layman may again, however, 
venture to be a little more sanguine. 
One thing that has changed since 
1952 is that Mr Khrushchev has 
replaced Stalin, which seems on 
balance to be an advantage, and that 
he has committed the Soviet 
Government to promises of vast 
improvements in the Russian 
standard of living, which could not 
be achieved under a war economy. 
The lower standard of living in the 
Soviet Union, to which Captain 
Liddell Hart attributes the Russians’ 
readiness to accept sacrifices and 
losses up to a few years ago, is at 
last beginning to become a thing 
of the past. Another great change 
since 19§2 is, of course, the arrival 
of ‘ nuclear parity,’ which all agree 
makes the prospect of total war 
between great powers extremely un- 
attractive. It is at least arguable 
that it also serves as a deterrent 
against minor wars as well, in an 
indirect fashion. Captain ' Liddell 
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Hart does not believe this ; but it is 
a fact that since the year of nuclear 
parity (1954) there have been no 
international wars, major or minor. 
The nearest approach to war was 
at the time of the Suez Canal crisis 
in 1956, when the threat was fairly 
easily stifled. Several other crises 
in many parts of the world, of a kind 
which would once almost certainly 
have led to war, petered out without 
doing so. 

It would be hazardous to say 
categorically why this should be so, 
but one reason may be that the great 
powers are nowadays also the 
principal suppliers of so-called 
conventional weapons to the small 
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powers. If the great powers want 
to prevent local wars among small 
powers, which might eventually bring 
themselves into head-on collision as 
well, they have much greater ability 
than in the past to do so. And the 
presumption is that this is just what 
the great powers do want, and that it 
is the nuclear deterrent that makes 
them want it. That is the optimistic 
view which can be opposed to 
Captain Liddell Hart’s pessimistic 
view. But it is true that the pessi- 
mistic view can never finally be 
proved wrong, because it can always 
be argued that, however peaceful 
the situation may look at any time, 
disaster is just round the corner. 
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BY ROBERT H. HILL 


R. J. White. Cambridge Life. 303 pp. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 25s. 


The ancient universities may whisper 
the last enchantments from their towers, 
but down below they are, as indeed they 
always have been, adapting themselves 
to the needs of an ever-changing world. 
Today it is the problem of the two 
cultures, the cleavage between modern 
science and the humanities, which most 
presses upon them. Mr White has 
something to say of this in the middle 
and again at the end of his book, and 
one is often conscious of it in the back- 
ground of this picture of present-day 
Cambridge. Many of the new men of 
the laboratories and research institutes 
know little about the traditional collegi- 
ate life and do not greatly care: this 
Mr White regretfully acknowledges, but 
he will not echo the diehards’ grumble 


that the scientists and technicians should 


go somewhere else. The university, he 
feels, must face up to the challenge of 
yet another new age. He shows us both 
the old and the newer aspects of the 
university without too evident a bias ; 
but his leaning is towards the traditional 
ways, and understandably so, for Mr 
White is a History don most of whose 
life has been lived in Cambridge. 

Here, then, is the university from the 
inside, seen through donnish eyes which 
are sharp to note changes in the mental 
attitudes and manners alike of dons and 
undergraduates. For a visitor in search 
of information about Cambridge history 
and architecture there are books in 
plenty, and this is not one of them. It 


is more concerned with men than with 
buildings. It takes us right through 
the academic year: through the common 
days of lecture-room and sport and 
college talk, as well as the high occasions. 
The form is half-fictional, with much 
dialogue and many characters introduced 
—stock types, these last, but that of 
course is the intention: Mr White is 
not presenting us with one more uni- 
versity novel. The book is highly read- 
able, and it is a pleasure to travel through 
the Cambridge year in company with 
one who knows it so intimately. When 
he glances at ‘ the other place’ with a 
casual reference to Magdalen Tower 
* beside the Isis’ (which it is not), we 
are reminded again that a true Cam- 
bridge man has us under his wing. 


Gavin Maxwell. Ring of Bright Water. 
211 pp. (Longmans.) 25s. 


Until a book like ‘ Ring of Bright 
Water ’ comes along to emphasise it, we 
tend to forget that there are still a few 
corners of this thickly peopled island 
where life can be so isolated that a man 
is really thrown back on his own 
resources. A mountainous climb of a 
mile and a half separated Mr Maxwell’s 
West Highland cottage from the nearest 
habitation; there was no other for 
three times that distance, and the nearest 
village with more than one shop was 
thirty to forty miles away by road. And 
so the book begins in a Robinson Crusoe 
vein with the newcomer combing the 
beaches for fish-boxes and whatever 
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Cacti 


WALTER KUPPER edited by VERA 
HIGGINS and illustrated by PIA ROS- 
HARDT Almost all the 91 cacti shown in 
such strange and beautiful diversity have been 
copied from specimens in the Zurich City 
Collection, the richest in Europe. Every plate 
has a lengthy caption giving details of habitat, 
size and botanical features. The text provides 
a comprehensive survey of cacti in general. 
60 full-colour plates. 94"°x7}" = 42 


NELSON 


The Parkside Classics 


The best books of the best authors, 
sumptuously bound in cream Linson vellum, 
gilt-tooled, with titles in gold on a coloured 
panel. Luxury volumes at economic prices 
and perfect for presents. 


The Scottish Castle 


STEWART CRUDEN This fascinating 
survey of the Scottish castle begins with the 
broch and the motte, traces the evolution of 
early stone castles, the tower house and its 
post-reformation modifications, ending with 
Cromwellian and Hanoverian fortifications. 
44 half-tone plates and many line drawings. 
Nelson’s Studies in History and Archaeology. 
8j” x 62° 42s 


A Chalk Garden 


F. C. STERN ‘ Sir Frederick Stern’s fascina- 
ting and eminently readable account of his 
forty years’ experience in garden-making at 
Highdown.’ The Times 4 pages of coloured 
photographs and 8 pages of half-tones. 30s 








Romans 


MICHAEL GRANT and DON POTTIN- 
GER ‘Here is a companion volume to the 
same authors’ Greeks (12s. 6d.) . . . Embellished 
by amusing marginal drawings, maps and 
diagrams, it tells the story of Rome’s achieve- 
ments and influence from her beginnings. 
Combines the maximum amount of information 
with the minimum number of words.’— 
Listener. Two colour pictures on every page. 

15s 





European Art 
A TRAVELLER’S GUIDE 


WOLFGANG STADLER This 
unusual book will enable the intelli- 
gent tourist in Europe to select at 
a glance the most important works 
of art, historical buildings and 
ancient monuments in more than 
800 places of aesthetic interest. A 
biographical section covers some 
300 famous artists. 470 illustrations 
(106 in full colour) and 8 maps. 

94” x 6” 42s 


History for Beginners 


Drawings by ANTONIO MINGOTE 
Text by JAN READ This delightful 
book introduces Spain’s foremost 
cartoonist. To Mingote, history is 
as much a subject for humour and 
satire as are the abuses of the present 
day. His drawings have style as 
well as force. Jam Read is best 
known for his work in films and 
television, including The Blue Lamp. 
94” x 72” 15s 


Nelson’s Atlas of 
European Birds 


Professor K. H. VOOUS A clear 
and concise description of the life 
habits of the 419 species of birds 
known to breed in this country and 
the Continent, with outline maps 
in colour making it possible to 
identify the distribution of each bird 
at a glance. 355 half-tone plates by 
the most distinguished European 
ornithological photographers. Pre- 
face by Sir A. LANDSBOROUGH 
THOMSON. 14°x 103” 70s 


Shakespeare in His Time 


IVOR BROWN ‘Ivor Brown’s 
enthusiasm is unflagging, and in his 
new book, which would do hand- 
somely for young people, the lively 
and lucid word-pictures are set off 
by well chosen and well printed 
illustrations.’ Observer. 52 photo- 
graphs, prints and drawings. 

8h" x 54" 21s 
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else the tides bring in to help furnish 
his solitary cottage by the shore. Any- 
one who makes his home in such a place 
must be capable of finding an enduring 
interest in the wild-life going on around 
him; and still more if he means to 
make a book out of it all. Mr Maxwell 
leaves no doubt about his own interest. 
Once the cottage had been made habit- 
able there was time to watch, often to 
share in, all that was happening on land 
and at sea; to establish relations with 
the bottle-nosed dolphins that seemed 
to wait for his boat to come and join 
them at play; to study the myriads of 
elvers climbing the high waterfall at 
the end of their two years’ journey from 
their Bermudan breeding-grounds ; to 
have the deer, the seals and the wildcats 
for nearest neighbours. 

Needing better companionship than 
these could offer, Mr Maxwell decided 
on otters, and the greater part of this 
charming book is devoted to the two 
tame otter cubs that successively shared 
the cottage with him. Of these he 
writes with an affection that in other 
circumstances might appear extravagant 
(‘I have a thraldom to otters, an otter 
fixation’), but there is humour, too, 
and no one who contemplates adopting 
a young otter as a pet could say after 
reading this book that he had not been 
warned. Some will probably lay down 
* Ring of Bright Water ’ with an envious 
sigh, others with thankfulness for well- 
lit streets and the newspaper on the 
mat; but here is a book which may 
be recommended to either, especially 
when the fire blazes and the wind 
whistles outside. 


Hector Bolitho (Editor). The Glorious 
Oyster. 174 pp. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson.) 25s. 

The delights of Gavin Maxwell’s 

Highland retreat included an oyster- 

bed; or would have done so if he 





could have found it. But though the 
sea brought him a profusion of freshly 
opened shells, their source remained a 
mystery, for all his seeking. In Mr 
Bolitho’s eyes that particular frustra- 
tion might well have made the piace 
untenable. For his addiction to the 
oyster is such that over thirty years he 
has collected every reference to it he 
came across, and now offers us the 
results in this curious miscellany (an 
expansion of his earlier book on the 
subject, published long ago). He has 
enlisted a collaborator in Dr Maurice 
Burton, whose chapters on the natural 
history of the oyster give solid substance 
to a book that would otherwise have 
appeared rather scrappy. The oyster 
is indeed an oddity of nature with its 
periodical changes of sex, and Dr 
Burton describes the experiments which 
have shown that this really does occur, 
and so solved a problem that long 
puzzled zoologists. 

For the gourmet there is a selection 
of recipes by W. A. Bentley, and in 
the intervening chapters Mr Bolitho 
ranges through history and literature 
for succulent morsels of oyster lore: 
from the more disagreeable table habits 
of the Romans down to the ceremonial 
oyster suppers which are still, it appears, 
kept up by the Natives’ Club at Cam- 
bridge. The book is illustrated with 
some good reproductions of still-life 
paintings. An anthology of quotations, 
from Chaucer downwards, rather con- 
firms the impression that the oyster, in 
himself an insubstantial morsel, is so 
also as a theme for literature. 


Guy Piazzini. The Children of Lilith. 


192 pp. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
21s. 


Even today it is possible to penetrate 
to corners of the globe where you may 
meet the noble savage and make ac- 
quaintance with creatures supposed to 
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THUBTEN NORBU 
TIBET IS MY COUNTRY 


AS TOLD TO 
HEINRICH HARRER 


For the first time the Dalai Lama’s own brother tells the world 
the secrets of his life. 
Illustrated with 23 full-colour photographs 255. 


GERALD DURRELL 


A ZOO IN MY LUGGAGE 


Gerald Durrell has now started a zoo in Jersey. To collect the 
animals he went back to West Africa, and stayed with his old 
friend the Fon of Bafut. 

Illustrated by Ralph Thompson 16s. 


DIANA COOPER 


TRUMPETS FROM THE STEEP 


“Lady Diana Cooper seems to me to have kept her best till last. 
There is so much in this last volume of her trilogy that is real 
and true and tragic; the total effect is often sincerely moving.” 
$IR ERIC RANDALL in the BOOKMAN 
Illustrated 255. 


HIRED TO KILL 


JOHN MORRIS 
The autobiography of the ex-Controller of the Third Programme, 


once ar officer in the Gurkhas. 
Illustrat 255. 


THE SAVING REMNANT 


HERBERT AGAR 


An account of Jewish survival since 1914, of the appalling losses, 
and the patient attempts at re-establishment which eventually 
brought about the State of Israel. 18s. 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 
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have been extinct before man’s arrival 
on earth. M. Piazzini and three friends, 
travelling to the islands of the Sunda 
Archipelago and thence into the deep 
interior of Borneo, were in quest of 
dragons and head-hunters. They dis- 
covered both. Zoologists have known 
for half a century that the so-called 
dragons, or giant lizards, exist on the 
island of Komodo and two neighbour- 
ing islands to the west of Flores. It 
was Guy Piazzini’s object to come to 
close quarters with these survivors from 
a lost world, and he so far succeeded that 
he was able to bring back pictures which 
might have come from some imaginative 
illustration of the world of the bronto- 
saurus and the pterodactyl. 

True, the ‘ dragon ’ turned out to be 
not quite such a monster as superstitious 
rumour had told ; its actual length was 
about ten feet. It was a voracious flesh- 
eater (a descendant, the author infers, 
of the carnivorous dinosaurus and not 
the grass-eating iguanodon), and strong 
enough to smash with a tail’s flick any 
trap the French explorers could con- 
struct. M. Piazzini found reason to 
think his dragons are totally deaf, and 
he believes they live for a century or 
longer. But this ‘ nightmare revenant 
from the dawn of time’ appeared to be 
a pacific, even cowardly creature, in- 
capable of killing a chicken ; and how it 
manages to subsist is one of the mysteries 
to which the explorers found no answer. 

The giant lizard at least enjoys govern- 
ment protection, but the Punan, the 
aborigines of the Borneo jungle among 
whom the party lived for some time, 
appear to be a doomed race. With the 
less primitive Dyaks, too, the strangers 
from Paris were soon on a friendly 
footing, and they saw something of the 
head-hunting rites, though contact with 
missionaries and the coastal civilisation 
had diminished these to a shadow of 
what they once were. This is an 
absorbing tale of travel; and in Mr 
Peter Green’s rendering one is never 


conscious that one is reading it in 
translation. 


Bernard Stonehouse. Wideawake Island. 
223 pp. (Hutchinson.) 35s. 


‘A new sound broke out overhead, 
the shrill, trilling call of a boatswain’s 
pipe. Two red-beaked Boatswain Birds 
shot across the sky in close formation, 
with pennant tails streaming. ‘“ Court- 
ship flight,” said Mike, “‘ which is that 
—aethereus ?”’ “* Aethereus, I think— 
lepturus is the smaller one with the 
yellow beak.” ’ 

The passage comes nearly midway 
through the book, and the reader may 
take it as a signal that the author and 
his party are about to settle down in 
earnest to the main business of their 
expedition to Ascension Island: the 
scientific study of its bird life. The 
expedition was organised by the British 
Ornithologists’ Union in celebration of 
its centenary, and Dr Stonehouse, his 
wife Sally and their friends were each 
responsible for making a study of 
different species of sea birds which 
breed on this South Atlantic island and 
its adjacent islet, Boatswain Bird Island. 
The friendly companionable book that 
has resulted can be read with enjoy- 
ment even by those who could not 
distinguish a Booby from a barn-owl ; 
for though the writer has much to say 
about the sea birds the party watched, 
caught and ringed, he was also interested 
in the island itself, its history, iandscape, 
and the mixed community of British, 
Americans and St Helenians who now 
occupy it. Indeed the first half is less 
concerned with the birds than with 
human beings, the author’s exploration 
of the island topography, and with such 
few records of its earlier history as he 
could come by (Darwin, for example, 
landed from the Beagle and made some 
notes). 

Dr Stonehouse writes with zest about 
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. N his seventieth 

22 book 

y/. . . for his 

seventieth birthday 


AP. HERBERT 


Look Back and 
Laugh 





To celebrate his three score and ten here is 
A. P. H.'s ‘birthday jumble book’. Its ingre- 
dients are the plums of fifty years of comic 
writing. 16s 


AR [ PLUNDER 


WILHELM TREUE describes, in absorb- 
ing detail, the fate of works of art in war, 
revolution and peace: ‘this admirable sur- 
vey... at once sad and fascinating’ — The 
Times Literary Supplement. Mlustrated 25s 








novels 


HONOR TRACY 


A NUMBER OF THINGS, her outrag- 
eous tale of a young writer on the loose in 
the Caribbean: ‘so much warmth, wit and 
vitality’—Hilary Seton, The Sunday Times 


HUGH SYKES DAVIES 


THE PAPERS OF ANDREW 
MELMOTH is a compulsively readable 
example of science in fiction (not science- 
fiction), a story of a scientist who discovers 
that the evolution of rats is catching up with 
man, 16s 











The Oxford Book 
of Wild Flowers 


Illustrated by B. B. NICHOLSON 
Edited by 8. ARY and M. GREGORY 


More than 500 British wild flowers, 
drawn—most of them life size—from speci- 
mens sent by flower collectors all over the 
country, are beautifully illustrated in 
colour. The text, printed opposite the illus- 
trations, gives brief descriptions and is 
supplemented by diagrams. 

95 full-colour plates 30s. net 


The Lore and 
Language of 
Schoolchildren 


IONA and PETER OPIE 


‘ Their findings are ribald, tough, poetical 
and surprisingly homogeneous. Did we once, 
ourselves, belong to this resilient and savage 
world?.... One day perhaps, the Opies will 
investigate the genteel schools and give us 
another volume. But I doubt its being as 
funny, as poetical, as rude, as racy as this.” 
MARGARET LANE in the DAILY TELE- 
GRAPH Text-figures 35s net 


THE WORLD'S CLASSICS 


Man-Eaters of Kumaon and 
The Temple Tiger 


JIM CORBETT 


With an Introduction by 
GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE 


It is difficult to know whether to admire 
Corbett most for his courage, for his love of 
man and nature, for his modesty, or for the 
unaffected simplicity of his prose. This 
volume contains the full text of two classic 
stories of tiger-hunting, and the introduc- 
tion by his friend and publisher contains 
some hitherto unpublished biographical 
material. 8s 6d net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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everything from this outpost’s Christmas 
festivities to the investigation of under- 
ground caverns, and in the end he has 
given us not only a great many facts 
about its bird life, but a pretty clear 
picture of what it is like to live on that 
remote island today. When he arrived 
in Georgetown and heard the club 
clock strike, he tells us he recalled 
reading in ‘ Blackwood’s’ that this 
clock was reputed to say, “‘ Oh, Gawd,” 
at every weary quarter-hour. To judge 
from his book, it is unlikely that he 
ever felt disposed to echo it. 


Livingstone’s Private Fournals, 1851-1853. 
341. pp. Edited by I. Schapera. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 35s. 


The two journals in which Living- 
stone wrote down his thoughts and 
observations while travelling among the 
tribes of what is now Rhodesia are here 
first printed in full. Even under the 
strains and weariness of those journeys 
he must have kept his eyes always alert 
and his questioning mind active, for 
the pages are packed with descriptions 
and reflections on men and animals, 
plants and insects. For Livingstone 
these were journeys of discovery in more 
senses than the geographical one: dis- 
covery of the nature of uncivilised man, 
of the ways of beasts and birds, of what 
a traveller must shun in the African 
bush and what he might do with im- 
punity. He notes, for example, that he 
found no ill effects from drinking putrid 
water, and that the bite of the tsetse 
fly caused him little inconvenience 
though it was fatal to domestic animals. 

Livingstone’s belief in his missionary 
and civilising task comes out strongly 
in these journals, yet apropos of one of 
the more advanced tribes he can reflect : 
‘Give a people the opportunity they 
will civilise themselves, and that too 
more effectually than can be done by 
missionary societies.’ On the other side, 
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he says of a tribe which had spurned 
the missionaries: ‘ It is high time they 
were given up, for we cannot [but] look 
on money spent on those who deliber- 
ately reject the gospel as so much 
abstracted from the Heathen beyond 
and given to those who deserve it not.’ 
His interest in the African wild-life 
never flags: from the lion, elephant 
and rhinoceros down to the ants (of 
which he notes fifteen varieties), every 
creature concerns him. He counts the 
migrating swifts overhead (4000 in an 
evening) and studies the ways of the 
giant frogs whom he surprises during 
so noisy a fight that he imagines he has 
* stumbled upon a litter of young lions 
at play.’ Professor Schapera, who has 
already published Livingstone’s family 
letters, has plainly devoted a great deal 
of time and. care to the editing of these 
journals, adding much information in his 
footnotes, introduction and appendixes. 


The Cricketer’s Companion. Edited by 
Alan Ross. 548 pp. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode.) 25s. 


Unseasonable in a Christmas reading 
list ? Hardly, for it is at this season 
that the devoted cricketer must resort 
to his books. In summer he is off to 
Lord’s, or for a bash on the village 
green, or tied to television or radio set 
while a Test Match lasts. Now Mr 
Ross’s ‘ Companion ’ will be a welcome 
one at the fireside with its rich selection 
from the performances of writers on 
the game from the eighteenth century 
to the present day. There are cricket- 
matches from fiction and from history, 
impressions of the giants of the past, 
the musings of essayists and the verses 
of poets. 

Always the story-writers have for the 
most part preferred the village green to 
the county ground; H. A. Vachell on 
Eton v. Harrow is one exception, but 
in general the rustic background remains 
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H.M. BATEMAN ~ 





looks back with affection on fifty happy years 
of fly-fishing in his new book 


THE EVENING 
RISE 


With many new drawings. 15s. net. 


GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO. LTD. 
3 HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, W.C.2 





ALAN SAVORY 


Thunder 
in the Air 


Enthralling account of the south-east 
African scene (natural, not political), 
illustrated with remarkable photo- 
graphs of the countryside and its 


BYES 








The Sabres 


of Paradise 
LESLEY BLANCH 


*Shamyl, most fabulous and terrible 

of Caucasian chieftains! She tells the 

story with fierce, unfeminine relish.’ 

Sunday Dispatch 

‘Detailed and exciting, she excels 

in the analysis of the nineteenth 
century Russian characters.’ 

The Sunday Times 

Illustrated 30s net 


The Road 


to Andorra 
SHIRLEY DEANE 


Readers of the author’s enchanting 
earlier book on living in Spain, 
Tomorrow is Majiafia, will find this 
account of two very different ways of 
life, Andorran and Ibizan, equally 
infectious. Drawings in text 


18s net 
A Book 


of Dolphins 
ANTONY ALPERS 


This book of the ‘cleverest mammal 
of the sea ’ contains all that is known 
of the fabled friend of man from the 
one that took the schoolboy of Baiae 
to school on its back, to the famous 
New Zealand pet, Pelorus Jack. 
Illustrated 15s. net 


Tales of 


Love and Hate 


ADRIAN CONAN 
DOYLE 


Wild jungle and the deep seas are 
mainly the setting for this collection 
of gripping stories, telling of people 
who choose to pit their courage or 
villainy against fate in the grim 
excitement of dangerous living. 

12s. 6d. net 


JOHN MURRAY 














constant from tale to tale. Mary Russell 
Mitford’s village green and Dingley 
Dell give place to other rural swards, 
different yet the same; only the game 
has become a little more strictly regu- 
lated, the players perhaps a trifle more 
sophisticated. When exhausted by the 
excitement of a series of tense finishes 
the reader can turn to the vivacious 
farce of A. G. Macdonell’s match (from 
‘England, Their England’) between 
the team of literary gents from London 
and the villagers of Kent. Or to the 
verse parodies of Siegfried Sassoon (who 
has his place among the prose-writers 
too) and of Francis Thompson. Mr 
Ross has made a happy choice and a 
nice arrangement of his material, and 
the only criticism that need be made 
of this anthology is that a few sitters 
have been dropped in the proof-reading. 
The minor sport of thinking up other 
pieces that should have been included 
may be left for the reader to indulge 
in after stumps are drawn. 


Captain S. W. C. Pack. Admiral Lord 
Anson. 261 pp. (Cassell.) 35s. 


Anson was a reserved man, as his 
contemporaries testify, and his fame 
rests in his actions, not his words. As 
a human being he eludes biographers, 
who can tell us what he did, but only 
partly what he was. Probably only a 
sailor, such as Captain Pack, is equipped 
to be his Boswell; for he offers little 
to the psychologist or the explorer of 
the heart’s intimacies. Captain Pack 
tells us he rejected a catchy title for 
his book, feeling it would have been 
unworthy of Anson. It might also 
have been misleading ; for this is not 
a book to appeal to seekers after the 
sensational or even the merely entertain- 
ing. The gap widens between the 
colourful biography which claims some 
of the novelist’s licence, and the soberly 
written Life that sticks to facts unspiced 
with fancy or guesswork. Captain Pack 
has preferred the older, more respon- 
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sible, and as some would say duller 
tradition. 

He is at home in eighteenth-century 
naval history and familiar with the 
Admiral’s earlier biographers, Barrow 
and W. V. Anson, but he knows also 
the relevant manuscript collections at 
the National Maritime Museum and 
elsewhere, and he has made good use 
of them. The story of Anson’s world 
voyage is interspersed with passages 
from the journals of men who sailed 
with him. There is loss as well as gain 
in this method : here are the authentic 
words of those who were experiencing 
the disasters and the triumphs, but 
some of the smoothness of the narrative 
is sacrificed when the author allows him- 
self to be so often interrupted by other 
voices. But Anson’s circumnavigation, 
that voyage so beset with misfortunes 
and perils, here proves a tale worth 
retelling. That the high adventure of 
1740-44 is followed by the less exciting 
but historically more significant account 
of Anson’s work at home in laying the 
foundations for Britain’s future triumphs 
at sea, is only in accordance with the 
pattern imposed on the author by his 
material. 


Edgar Holt. Protest in Arms. The 
Irish Troubles, 1916-1923. 328 pp. 
(Putnam.) 30s. 

Mr Holt’s list of works consulted for 
this history of the Irish Troubles fills 
six pages, showing what a considerable 


‘volume of literature has grown up 


around the Ireland of 1916-1923. Al- 
most forty years have passed since the 
Irish Free State, forerunner of today’s 
Republic of Eire, was born. To a 
younger generation the Troubles may 
now appear almost as far off as the 
Famine and the Fenians, and even to 
the middle-aged a fading memory. Here 
is a workmanlike narrative of those 
violent years, filled out with studies of 
the leading men on either side. Sombre 
reading it is, as the tale of bitterness, 
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The Fashionable Lady 
in the 
Nineteenth Century 


Specially selected plates for each half- 
decade through the century, showing 
both day and evening dresses and includ- 
ing artists’ impressions, with descriptive 
commentary. Cloth bound. 

25s. (post Is. 9d.) 


Scottish Abbeys 


by STEWART CRUDEN 


Provides a background guide to the 
ancient religious houses of Scotland, 
tells why and how they were founded, 
and how they grew under the various 
monastic orders. Fully illustrated. 

7s. 6d. (post 6d.) 


Scotland Now 


by W. M. BALLANTINE 


Sets the Scottish scene in all its aspects 
with many attractive plates and text 
drawings. 3s. (post 4d.) 
“* Everybody will find it enjoyable and 
excellently illustrated.” The Scotsman. 


The War at Sea 
Volume III. The Offensive (Part I) 
by Capt. S. W. RoskILL 


The story of the naval war from June 
1943 to May 1944—the period when 
allied forces first assumed the offensive 
in all theatres. 45s. (post Is. 9d.) 


13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2 
or through any bookseller 





AGAINST THE 


Wilderness 


ERIC COLLIER’s epic true ad- 
venture story of pioneering in 
British Columbia. ‘The best ad- 
venture story since Robinson 
Crusoe’ MAN eg. News. ‘Crackling 
with action...the man who tamed 
a wilderness’ MAN E. CHRON. “Truly 
astounding’ Liv. D. post. I/lus. 21s. 


* 
On the Wind 
of a Dream 


Cmdr. VICTOR CLARK 
D.S.C., R.N. 


The splendid saga of Solace— 
the ketch in which he sailed 
48,000 miles around the world. 

Illus. 30s. 


* 
When 
Rivers Meet 


MIRABEL ROGERS 


Her personal story of the Africa 
she saw in helping to pioneer a 
route for a water highway across 
Illus. 21s. 


that continent. 
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blunders and irresponsible killings un- 
folds. 

Perhaps history had by then made 
the clash inescapable, but a little more 
far-sightedness on one side, a little less 
fanaticism on the other, and the Troubles 
might surely have been sooner ended, 
and less bloody, than they were. The 
Easter Rising of 1916 was not a spon- 
taneous movement of a whole people : 
the farmers were prosperous and the 
majority of the nation, this author 
believes, were quite content to stand 
with England in the war. “ If only the 
people had come out with knives and 
forks! ” said de Valera after the collapse 
of the rising. It was the executions 
which followed, coupled with the threat 
of conscription, that hardened opinion 
and turned the revolt of a few into the 
resistance of a nation. 

Mr Holt has written this sad chapter 
of the Anglo-Irish story on the whole 
with an historian’s impartiality, and he 
contrives to relieve the gloom now and 
then with a tale or a jest; such as 
Oliver Gogarty’s impression of de 
Valera as resembling ‘ something un- 
coiled from the Book of Kells,’ or the 
story of the misguided Liverpool ad- 
mirer who assured Carson, when he 
landed there after the signing of the 
Ulster Covenant, that the port had seen 
nothing like it ‘since Crippen was 
brought back from America.’ 


Malcolm Hay. Prince in Captivity. 252 
pp. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 30s. 

Beside the Thames at Twickenham, 
Orleans House and Orleans Road keep 
in mind the fact that exiled Bourbon 
princes, the future King Louis Philippe 
and his younger brothers, made their 
home in that place when driven from 
revolutionary France. There the second 
of the three brothers, the artistic young 
Duc de Montpensier, fell in love with 
Elizabeth Forbes, daughter of a neigh- 
bouring Scottish family. Montpensier, 
the captive prince of the title, is himself 
the author of the greater part of this 


book, which divides into two parts. The 
first contains an English rendering of 
the journal kept by the young man 
during his three and a half years’ im- 
ptisonment at Marseilles under the 
Terror; the later part includes his 
letters to Mrs Forbes and her daughter 
after they had left Twickenham for their 
Scottish home, to his great sorrow. 

The memoirs bring one very near to 
the France of the Revolution. They 
tell a story too familiar in our own days, 
of life in cramped dark cells, at the 
mercy of bullying gaolers and hectoring 
Officials, and with the knowledge that 
death might come any day. But Mont- 
pensier and his younger brother sur- 
vived the Terror, though ofly just; 
even when the shadow of the guillotine 
receded life was still in peril, as notably 
when a mob invaded the prison to 
massacre the Jacobins, the princes’ 
former oppressors and now their fellow 
prisoners. A stroke of bad luck baulked 
an attempt to escape; but liberty was 
not much longer deferred and the young 
men sailed for America, thence to their 
refuge in England. In his prison journal 
and the English letters Montpensier is 
a likable personality ; courageous, cheer- 
ful and gently humorous. The letters 
to his Scottish friends, continued until 
within a few days of his early death in 
1807, are now at King’s College, Aber- 
deen, to which Mr Hay presented them : 
the Elizabeth Forbes for whom they 
were written, more than a century and 
a half ago, was his grandmother. And 
so this book, over and above its in- 
trinsic interest, provides a quite remark- 
able link with the past. Many will be 
grateful to him for making these relics 
more widely known. 


J. K. Stanford. Death of a Vulbpicide. 
123 pp. (Faber & Faber.) 13s. 6d. 
Why a vulpicide ? Colonel Stanford’s 
hero, observing how many age-old 
occupations have disguised themselves 
under high-sounding titles, announces 
drily that he intends to be ‘a vulpine 
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Richard Carrington 


A BIOGRAPHY OF THE SEA 
Mr Carrington’s latest book tells the whole exciting story of 
the world ocean, its animal and plant populations, and its 
influence on human history and art. Packed with information 
and absorbingly interesting. 
64 photographs and 39 line drawings 30s net 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


Mark Twain 


EDITED BY CHARLES NEIDER 
This book draws, for the first time, upon the full body of 
Twain’s autobiographical writing. Nearly 40,000 words of 
the text have never before been published. 
PETER FORSTER: ‘The most endearing American author of 


them all.’ 


Illustrated with 16 pages of photographs 30s net 


Chatto & Windus 


BANNER 
OVER 
PUSAN 


W. ELLERY 
ANDERSON 


No more vivid and 
controversial book has 
emerged from the Korean 
war than this sensitive 
and penetrating study of 
what happens to ordinary 
men and women caught 
up in a drama they can- 
not understand until it is 
too late. 21s. 





RETURN 
OF THE 
TIGER 


BRIAN 
CONNELL 
The extraordinary ad- 
venture of a team of 
British and Australian 
raiders who sank 40,000 
tons of Japanese ship- 
ping in Singapore Har- 
bour. 21s. 


all illustrated 


from all booksellers 


EVANS 


ZEPPELINS 
OVER 
ENGLAND 


KENNETH 
POOLMAN 


The strange and drama- 
tic story of the first air 
raids in history. A 
finely-told record of 
London under fire and 
how a few young airmen 
saved the capital. 21s. 
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operator.’ So it turns out that the 
grotesque new signpost points to familiar 
country after all: that is, to the hunting 
field and the kennels. The author is 
at home in that country and describes 
it with fidelity, allowing always for those 
burlesque touches which are part and 
parcel of his style. He revels, for ex- 
ample, in the sort of whimsical nomen- 
clature that produces names like Sir 
John Dulcimer, Sir Alfred Parachute (of 
Parachute Abbey), or (for a fanatical anti- 
blood-sports crusader) Cyril Joybell. 
His pubs, too, -rhave a way of linking 
improbable partners such as the Parrot 
and Punchbowl, or the Plough and Sail. 

* Death of a Vulpicide’ is the por- 
trayal of a dedicated sportsman and the 
account of his achievements as Master 
of a succession of packs in Ireland, in 
the Shires, in Southern England. It 
is a theme which gives the author 
opportunity to stress the virtues of the 
chase as well as the difficulties that beset 
it in post-war England, where military 
installations, attested herds and the like 
impediments deny to the foxhunter 
so much once open country. John 
Mandible, the M.F.H., is drawn with 
understanding, so that for all his rough 
and umsociable exterior the reader’s 
sympathy is won and we are moved 
by his tragic end. Indeed this writer 
has a penchant for telling sad stories 
of the deaths of sportsmen (as witness 
his ‘ Last Chukker ’ and the short story 
‘Seven Minutes Late’). It is only 
with the arrival of the League against 
Brutalising Sports, and its extraordinary 
antics, that the author’s zest for the 
extravagantly absurd threatens to bolt 
with him and the story almost topples 
over into farce. 


H. E. Bates. When the Green Woods 
Laugh. 157 pp. (Michael Joseph.) 
12s. 6d. 

There is hunting, too, in this third 
and last instalment of Mr Bates’s 


chronicle of the Larkin family. But 
Kentish coverts are no happy hunting- 
ground for Mr Jerebohm, the stock- 
broker with a hankering after a country 
gentleman’s life and a high disdain for 
rustic wits. His day following hounds 
merely contributes to his general dis- 
illusionment. Lost, wet through, and 
unreliably mounted, he concludes that 
the fox, like so much else in the country- 
side, is a myth. ‘ There was no such 
animal. It was extinct, like the dodo.’ 
He and his feather-brained wife shiver 
in their newly bought mansion while 
the Larkins (so aptly named) pursue 
their boisterous, bountiful way through 
another volume. The eating, drinking, 
caressing and uproarious laughter go on 
with little interruption. Pdép Larkins 
at ease in a garden deck-chair, shoot, 
down pheasants planing over from the 
Jerebohm estate while their owner never 
sets eyes on one. There are junketings 
round the Larkins’ new swimming-pool, 
bought out of the ample proceeds of 
the Jerebohm mansion which Pop has 
talked up to an extravagant price. 
Moreover, that fluent tongue proves 
quite able to talk its possessor out of 
trouble in the police court after Pop’s 
playful endearments have been taken 
sadly amiss by Mrs Jerebohm. 

Now that we are to take leave finally 
of the Larkins, what impression will 
remain? It has been said that their 
saga is a fable with a moral for a 
State - cosseted and machine - ridden 
generation. And a fable must of course 
drive home its lesson, must hammer in 
one essential trait without digressing 
into subtleties. If the Larkin table 
seems always being spread with another 
lavish meal, the drinks perpetually 
circulating, the laughter too incessant, 
it may be because these uninhibited 
characters are after all creatures of fable. 
Pop Larkin’s ‘ perfick’ world may lack 
some of the essentials, but to visit it 
is to be refreshed and even perhaps 
made a little envious. 
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FRANS G. ~ 
BENGTSSON 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES Xil 


The fascinating life of the adven- 
turer King of Sweden. ‘The en- 
thralling story of a king who is to 
be numbered among the world’s 
great captains of war.’—Eastern 
Daily Press. Illustrated. 42s 


GORDON 
SHEPHERD 


WHERE THE LION TROD 


A record of travels through modern 
India. *‘ Oneofthemost fascinating 
political-travel books I have read 
for many weeks. John Verney’s 
brilliant little drawings.’-—John O” 
London's. Illustrated. 183 


ROGER 
PILKINGTON 


SMALL BOAT TO 
THE SKAGERRAK 


‘Not a mere boating book, but a 
delightful account of people and 
places.’—Birmingham Post. Illus- 
trated by David Knight. 25s 


WORLD WITHOUT END 


*I have read this book with delight 
and refreshment, for here is a man 
who writes fearlessly and evocatively 
about both science and religion.’— 
J. B. PHILLIPS, 12s 6d 


THE JOURNAL 
OF SIMON FRASER 


Edited by W. KAYE LAMB 


Simon Fraser’s record of his three 
most important years of explora- 
tion. ‘Here is the true story of 
his enterprise, courage, and en- 
durance.’—The Scotsman. 
Illustrated. 32s 


MACMILLAN 








Ring of 
Bright Water 
Gavin Maxwell 


BOOK SOCIETY NON-FICTION CHOICE 


‘an excellent and most individual 
book’ William Golding sPpECTATOR 
‘he illustrates his charming book 
with many first-rate photographs, 
and there are some brilliant 
drawings by Michael Ayrton, 
Peter Scott, Robin McEwen and 
Gavin Maxwell himself’ Howard 
Marshall SUNDAY TIMES 25s 


Historic Events 
1839-1939 


260 photographs 50,000 words 


A tableau of a hundred years of 
events considered and presented 
by two renowned photo-historians 


Helmut and Alison 


Gernsheim 
42s 


Eastern 
Windows 


F, D. Ommanney 


Author of The Shoals of Capricorn 
and Isle of Cloves 


Singapore, Tokyo and Hong 
Kong today, described with 
shrewdness and humour, by one 
who has the deepest understanding 
and knowledge of these places 
Illustrated 25s 


Longmans 
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John Masters. The Venus of Konpara. 
255 pp. (Michael Joseph.) 16s. 


Lastly comes a novel which, set in 
an imaginary Indian state in the 1890s, 
gathers speed at a dizzy rate as it 
hurtles on from one hair-breadth escape 
to another. Yet Mr Masters is in- 
terested in his characters as people, not 
simply as puppets to be snatched from 
a variety of violent deaths. The group 
includes the young ruler fresh from 
Sandhurst, an Indian dancing girl, the 
English Resident and his artist wife, a 
gentle archeologist, and one Foster, 
contractor for the State’s new irrigation 
works. When workmen uncover part 
of an ancient statue, and a search is 
organised for the rest of the statue and 
for the cave supposed to contain -it, 
conflicting purposes are exposed within 
this group. The Resident, for his own 
teasons, hopes the search will fail, and 
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it soon appears that others are at work, 
obscurely and ruthlessly, to the same 
end. The earth yields up mysterious 
bars of gold. Man-eating tigers terrorise 
the neighbourhood. The dancer is 
rescued when about to be hurled from 
a rock as a ritual sacrifice. Jungle fires, 
deliberately started, threaten to in- 
cinerate the whole party. In such 
intervals as there are between these 
macabre events, the characters search 
their souls or make love to one another. 
When the Rider Haggardish splendours 
of thesculptured cavesare finally revealed 
to them, a reader can only reflect that 
the reward has been well earned. In 
short, though no one could complain that 
this novel lacks excitement, the melo- 
drama is indulged too freely ;’ in spite 
of its archeological trappings the book 
reminds one of the old-style film serial, 
with its hair-raising predicament at the 
close of every instalment. 








A gracious welcome 
to your guests 
16/- bottle - 8/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 32/- 
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From the 
OLDBOURNE 


Winter List 


A Pride of 
Unicorns 


JOHN PUDNEY 


A vivid, exciting biography about two 
legendary airmen of World War II. The 
story of the Atcherley brothers who flew 
the prototypes of most RAF planes is 
interwoven with the history of the RAF 
as we know it today. 


82" x 54” Illustrated 18s. 
From all Booksellers 


hai | 


The Charm of 
Scotland 


JOHN HERRIES McCULLOCH 


This book is, above all, a friendly book. Its 
author has probed into the out-of-the-way 
corners of his native land describing what 
he has seen and the people he has met. For 
a real insight into the lovely land of 
Scotland, there could be no better intro- 
duction than this well-illustrated volume. 


8 x 54" Illustrated 18s, 


Published by OLDBOURNE 











A. T. CURTIS 





tells his story to 


FRED J. 
SPEAKMAN 


A POACHER’S 
TALE 


Alfred Curtis was born to what he 
calls ‘ the wild life’. He left truant 
school in 1907, at the age of fourteen, 
and returned to his hereditary en- 
vironment—the heart of the country- 
side. This unusual book—the life- 
story of an Essex poacher—is rich in 
adventure, old-time characters and 
country and poaching lore. Its story 
is brilliantly set down by Fred J. 
Speakman, the naturalist-author. 


18s. 
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